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THE LATE SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 


Str Joun FrepericK WILLIAM HERscHet, 

R.S., was the son of that eminent astronomer 
Sir WitLt1AM HERSCHEL, who, just ninety years 
ae _ discovered the Georgium Sidus, or Uranus, 

+ was called at first, but afterward appropri- 
renamed Herschel. ‘The subject of this 
sketch was born in Slough, in Buckinghamshire, 
in 1792, was educated privately by a Scotch 
mathematician, and then proceeded to Cam- 
bridge, where he came out as Senior Wrangler 
and First Smith’s Prizeman. He became a Fel- 
low of his college, St. John’s, and continued his 
mathematical career by writing on the differen- 
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tial calculus and other similar subjects. He 
next published papers on various points of phys- 
ical science; but the real work of his life began 
when, in conjunction with Mr. Sourn, afterward 
Sir James Soutu, he deliberately set to work to 
map out the whole of the known stars. Double 


stars, nebule, and finally the stars of the south- | 


ern hemisphere, were alike catalogued and placed 
by him. These enormous labors carry us down 


to the year 1838, when Sir Jonny, who had been 
knighted by Wiit1am IV., and who was made 
a baronet at the coronation of the present Queen, 
returned from the Cape of Good Hope, where he 
had resided four years, at his own expense, for 
the purpose of completing his catalogue. 


Every 


| Society's gold medal; Oxford 


honor that a scientific man can desire fell to his 
lot. He had awarded to him the Astronomical 
made him a 
D.C.L. ; he was a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and ‘of all kinds of British and foreign societies 
and academies; and, had he chosen to accept 
the office, he might, no doubt, have been Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. 

He still continued his work, but henceforward 
it was of a more varied character. His mind 
had imbibed from his father a metaphysical turn, 
and he had, earlier in life, published his ‘‘ Pre- 
liminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Sci 
ence,” a work which contributed more than any 
thing else to the popular recognition of his ac- 


f WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 
PRICE TEN CENTS 


quirements. Like many others, he translated 
Homer, and in the Cornhill he published a poet- 
ical version of part of Dantr’s “Inferno.” His 
other works were numerous, but of late years 
his principal contributions to literature were 
either articles in the quarterlies or papers in 
Good Words, intended to explain in popular 
language such subjects as volcanoes, comets, the 
sun, light, and the outlines of mathematical prob- 
lems in astronomy. 

Few philosophers of an age which has pro- 
duced a Farapay and a Brewster have at- 
tained distinction equal to that of Sir Joun Her- 
sCHEL. His mathematical acquirements and his 
discoveries in astronomy, in optics, in chemistry, 
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and in photography, were all of a very high or- 
ier, and, being aided by an admirable style, se- 
cred for him the widest reputation among men 
f science both at home and abroad. 
sir Jons Hexscuet married in 1829 Mar- 
«ne? Bropie, daaghter of the Rev. Dr. ALEX- 
\speR Stewart, by whom he had a family of 
vine daughters and three sons. He is succeeded 
in the title by his son, Mr. Wittiam J. Her- 
scHEL, of the Bengal Civil Service. 
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HarpPer’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more reading matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than povBLe that of any 
similar publication. 
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sketches 
Fountain Cave, in Virginia, 

from the gracesul pencil of W. L. Sutrragp; an illus- 

trated Mewor or Sypney, Lapy Morgan; the continu- 

ation of Lever’s admirable novel, ** Lonpv Kitcoust ;” 

and other literary attractions, 








A NON-DEPARTING NEW 
DEPARTURE. 
LL good citizens will gladly see the Dem- 
“Xk ocratic party desert its revolutionary and 


threatening position, and declare its assent to 
the beneficent and fundamental changes which | 


have been effected by the Republican party. 
Such a declaration, indeed, will be no reason 
for restoring the party to power, not only be- 
cause it is not made from conviction, and mere- 
ly for the purpose of attaining power, but be- 
cause the party contains the chief moral and 
political elements of hostility to the govern- 
ment and its principles. 
to Mr. VaLtaypicuam, who has now become 
the leader of that part of the Democratic party 
which wishes to profess acquiescence in the sit- 
uation, is that of perceiving that the sole chance 
for his party is at least to assume a virtue. But 
his platform is not yet that of his party; and it 
is not clear that it will become so. ‘The North- 
ern chiefs insist that it is senility and insanity 
to think of any thing else. But the command- 
ing fact in the history of the Democratic party 
is that its Southern element has always con- 


trolled it, and for the reason that it was the | 
element ot real conviction; and we have yet to | 


see that the situation is changed. 
After the Democratic National Convention of 


1868 had assembled, and before its nominations | 
were made, a Southern Democrat remarked | 


that the nomination of Judge Cuase would be 
a surrender which would dissolve the party. 
**General Grant,” he said, * would, in that 
case, walk over the course.” There was a very 
different opinion, however, among many New 
York Democrats. Their reasoning was that to 
nominate a man who had been a conspicuons 
Republican leader would inevitably demoralize 
the Republican party. But if the reasoning 
were correct, it was applicable to their own 
friends. Had Jadge Cuase been the candi- 
date, the Democratic traditions would all have 


been abandoned; every Democratic rallying | 


ery would have been silenced ; not an orator 
would have alluded to the past; slavery could 
not have been justified; the ‘nigger’ could 
not have beeu reviled: the war could not have 
been denounced; the ‘* usurpations” of the Re- 
publieans could not have been condemned; the 
rescue of the Constitution could not have been 
proclaimed: for if the Constitution had been 
violated, if the war was unjust, and its condact 

tyrannical usurpation, nobody was more guilty 
han the Chief Justice. To sneer at “the 
gorilla” and cheer for his colleague, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to spit upon unconsti- 
tutional legislation and vote for the father of 
the legal tenders, was something so preposter- 
ous that, however plausible as a party trick, it 
was impracticable if there were any party con- 
viction. The Southern Democrat and _ his 


friends prevailed, and the Convention appro- | 


priately and logically nominated a candidate 
who had' virtually said, as Mr. Dickisson was 
never weary of repeating, that he would see the 
Union dissolved rather than slavery disturbed. 

At the present time, when the Ohio leaders 
have declared their acquiescence in the amend- 
ments, three things are observable: that Mr. 
LENDLETON was president of the Convention, 
und that the resolutions favor a form of repu- 
diation; that the party organs of the new de- 
parture declare that the acquiescence is not in 
the amendments, but in the judicial construc- 
tion that may be put upon them; and that a 
vital element of the party in the Southern States 
emphatically rejects the movement. If a party 
were, what some of the New York Democratic 
leaders naturally suppose it to be, a mere team 
of draught animals, to be turned this way or 
that at the pleasure of the drivers, such tricks 
as the nomination of an old Republican or 
the sudden abandonment of the party position 


might be practicable. But the very hedging 
about the new departure, the bitterness of the 
attacks upon the Southern leaders, and the 
bungling about repudiation which betray the 
movement, show that the VaLLanpicHa™ lead- 
ers do not feel themselves to be masters of the 
situation. 

The Republicans have their troubles, but no 
such fatal gulf as this Democratic difference 
divides them. Kentucky, for instance, is a 
model Democratic State. The real principles 
and traditions of the party are there most vig- 
orous and most cherished. ‘The character and 
promise of Democratic ascendency can be sat- 
isfactorily studied in the State of Kentucky, as 
in the city of New York. Now Mr. Jonny G. 
CarLisLe, the Democratic candidate for Lieu- 





The only credit due | 
reference to the decision of the courts by those 


tenant-Governor in that State, says that the 
new departure platform, instead of laying the 
question of the amendments, merely raises it for 
| the whole campaign; that the amendments are 
| not dead issues, and that “the courts” have 
| power to try their validity. Mr. ALEXANDER 
H. Sternens announces that the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth amendments are not valid. Fa- 
ther Ryax, in his discourse over the Confed- 
erate dead at Mobile, upon which occasion he 
was introduced by that active Democrat, ** Ad- 
miral” Semmes, remarked that the lost cause 
“is not a false cause, but a true and noble one, 
and ought to be cherished: it is a canse which 
remains to be vindicated by succeeding genera- 
tions.” Jrerrerson Davis's speeches are al- 
ready familiar; and Henry S. Foore says that 
he has no doubt of Davis's mischievous hopes. 
Some of the Southern papers assent to the new 
departure as the only chance for a Democratic 
| restoration, but others resolutely denounce it 
as an utter betrayal of Democratic principle. 
Such facts are significant. They are not less 
| significant because the friends of the new de- 
| parture decry them as idle rhetoric and the rav- 
| ings of dead men. Moreover, they are not to 
be pooh-poohed in a patriotic desire that there 
should be universal fraternity and harmony. 
And this for a twofold reason—that this South- 
ern sentiment must be conciliated or coerced 
by the Democratic leaders, and that the smooth 





whose acquiescence is in its nature suspicious 
shows how the union is to be »xght. The 
hollowness of the professed acquiescence, ‘here- 
fore, immediately appears. If the Ohio Dem- 
ocrats accept the amendments as valid, they 
agree that they bind the Supreme Court as 
much as the President. If the Supreme Court 
can pass upon their validity, it can pass upon 
| the validity of the whole Constitution. ‘The 
| Supreme Court has no more authority over a 
single clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
than over every clause of the instrument. It 
may, of course, in an action properly brought, 
| declare its view of the meaning of the amend- 
ment; but it is the validity which Mr. CarLisLeE 
says it may decide, and which Mr. Steruuns 
and his friends deny. 

It will be well for the country if the Demo- 
cratic party heartily acquiesces in the situation. 
But it must not expect the obscure declaration 
of some of its leaders, even when united with 
bitter vituperation of the leaders who differ, to 
be accepted as the frank adhesion of the party 
| to the amended Constitution and the restored 
Union 





THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Tue Vice-President of the United States is 
& man so universally respected for the purity of 
his active political career, and for his steady 
fidelity to the truest American principles, that 
there was a very general sympathy aud appre- 
| hension felt for him when he was recently so 
suddenly, and apparently so seriously, attacked 
by illness at his post in the Senate Chamber. 
1 The papers and private reports were instantly 
full of statements which increased the appre- 
hension. Mr, Cofrax, however, has now re- 
turned to his home at South Bend, in Indiana, 
| and writes to Mr, Reip, the managing editor 











of the Tribune, that the journey made him | 


stronger, and that in the quiet of his home he 
is regaining the health which shall be more 
carefully guarded in the future than it has been 
in the past. 

His letter is very interesting, not only for 
its correction of the personal misstatements 
| about himself, but as dispelling the popular 

conviction that the Vice-Presidency is a wholly 
| ornamental office. Theoretically, indeed, the 
| Vice-President is merely the chairman of the 
| Senate during its sessions ; but actually, when, 
| like Mr. Cotrax, he has personally high polit- 

ical eminence, and is honored and trusted by a 
great dominant party, his constituency is neces- 
sarily immense and his engagements are en- 
grossing. Therefore it is easy to believe what 
he says, that “for the past ten years, certainly 
since first elected to preside in the House eight 
years ago, when my constituency became wider 
than a single district, I have never risen in the 
morning, here or at Washington, that I have 
not felt I had twice as much work to do 
that day as there was really time for. A cor- 
respondence of all conceivable inquiries, and 
all kinds of business, etc., often extending to 
hundreds of letters per week, I have attended 
to myself, in addition to official duties, always 


} 





‘hymane and noble use of them. 





in hours stolen from rest, and frequently in 
hours stolen from sleep. The very day I was 
attacked, having felt the oppressive atmosphere 
of the executive session more unpleasantly 
than usual, I left it, and going to my room, 
wrote a large number of letters to catch up with 
arrears of correspondence. Returning to the 
chair at 4 p.m, the blow fell ten minutes 
thereafter.” 

The clumsy and cruel methods of parts of 
our political system are responsible for this at- 
tack, and for much of the ruined health of our 
public men. Doubtless part of the enormous 
correspondence with which the Vice - Presi- 
dent has vainly struggled consisted of solicita- 
tions for office and political favor. It is pat- 
ronage that poisons our politics and slays our 
statesmen; and it is easy to understand the 
mingled disgust and despair which produced 
Senator TrumsBctu’s bill making solicitation 
for office by a Representative or Senator a mis- 
demeanor. In the departments at Washington 
it is estimated that one-third of the time which 
is essential for the prosecution of the public busi- 
ness is consumed by this dicker of patronage. 
Mr. Cotrax has resolved that, after so serious 
a warning, he must mend his ways. Let us 
hope that we shall not always compel our trust- 
ed and honored leaders to endure such warn- 
ings. And if any body thinks that it was to- 
bacco, and not ‘‘ mental strain without relaxa- 
tion,” which occasioned his illness, the Vice- 
President distinctly states that instead of hav- 
ing smoked five or six strong cigars that day 
on an empty stomach, as was alleged, he had 
smoked but one cigar just after breakfast and 
six hours before the attack. 

But whatever the cause of his illness, every 
body will hear with the utmost pleasure that it 
is relieved, and gladly hope that a gentleman 
who has done his country the inestimable serv- 
ice of showing that to be an active politician 
and a truly honorable man is not to forfeit pop- 
ular favor, may live long for other services as 
valuable. 





WEALTH AND ITS USES. 


THERE was recently an incident well worthy 
attention in a city and a country so intent upon 
money-getting, and in which great riches are 
sure of great homage. There are men in the 
city of New York with revenues larger than 
those of many princes, There are an ostenta- 
tion and extravagance of expense which recall 
the painful spectacle of European inequality of 
welfare, and which suggest the inevitable effect 
of unbridled luxury upon national manners and 
national freedom. The newspapers now so 
plainly disclose the most private events that 
the public is compelled to observe the manner 
in which great riches are employed. We read 
of fétes that recall royal traditions, of a luxury 
and splendor which would amaze sultans, of a 
reckless and vulgar profusion which suggests 
only barbaric magnificence. It is not peculiar 
to our society. It has been the mark of satir- 
ists, the text of moralists, in all times and coun- 
tries. French duchesses smiled upon Joun 
Law; the British aristocracy bowed before 
King Hupson. 

Yet rich men, and those who it is believed 
can make other men rich, have an ascendency 
in this country certainly not less than they 
have in countries where society rests upon gra- 
dations of rank. We read of American enter- 
tainments at which, if the host were an emper- 
or, with the revenues of an empire at his com- 
mand, displaying a luxury which represented 
no labor of his own, but simply the resources 
of his subjects, the scene would scarcely be dif- 
ferent; and hke an emperor's court or Hup- 
son’s drawing-room, we may see—in the news- 


paper—his house thronged with those who | 
come to pay @ social homage which they hate | 
| replied that it would not do to press such vie 
iary or political advantage, they do not dare | 
At such feasts—and they are too | ig 
| and were now, in 1870, firmly allied with | 
| enemy. 


to offer, but which, as essential to their pecun- 


to refuse. 
frequent in this country—every thing is pres- 
ent but taste, refinement, intelligence, and mu- 
tual respect. They are illustrations of the 
worst uses of great riches. 

It was most delightful, therefore, to read in 
the same papers a description of the incident 
to which we have alluded as worthy attention. 
It shows that if our society does not lack the 
unhandsome aspects of an older country, it yet 
has those which distinguish Christian civiliza- 
tion, Upon a recent May evening the great 
Cooper Hall in the city of New York was 
crowded with a company of friends and students 
of the Union, who united with the past pupils 
to the number of several thousand in offering an 
address of honor and gratitude to a rich man; 
not because of his riches, but because of his 
When the 
address was ended he arose cheerily, and, more 
than eighty years of age, and at the close of a 
life of steady and honest industry, he stood be- 
fore those whom his charitable wisdom had en- 
riched, a most venerable and honorable man. 
The building in which they were assembled, with 
all its opportunities of every kind of useful in- 
struction to the poorest and most friendless, was 
the monument of his wise beneficence; and, in 
reply to their grateful address, he made a simple 
speech, in which the most sagacious counsel was 
blended with the modest and manly assertion 








that in his judgment great riches were but 8 trust 
given to men, not for personal j 
for the benefit of mankind. bt 
He said that during an active career of Near. 
ly sixty years he had never lost sight 
purpose, if God should prosper his work of 
founding “an institution to which al] youn 
people of the working-classes who desired to . 
good citizens, and so rise in life, might resort 
without money and without price, in order ., 
acquire that knowledge of their business and 
science which in these days is absolutely. in- 
dispensable to a successful career.” And when 
at the end of his reply the good old man, thank- 
ing his “‘ young friends”—he had almost said 
‘*his children”—for their expressions of respect 
and gratitude, “‘so touching because so fu! of 
love,” asked them to receive what he had said 
as “‘a kind of last will and testament of the gar- 
nered experience of an old friend whose days 
are almost numbered, and who asks only to be 
remembered as ‘ one who loves his fellow-men’” 
—no wonder that the eyes before him were ful] 
of tears, and that the hall rang with enthusiastic 
applause. In the midst of the tales of the self. 
ish extravagance and gross luxury to which 
riches are so often prostituted, this little inci. 
dent of the true use of riches, and the sugges. 
tion of the eternal monument of gratitude which 
it builds in human hearts, may be wisely pon- 
dered. 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN 
NEW YORK. 


Tue electoral vote of New York is so im- 
portant, and it is so evident that the utmost 
harmony in the Republican party of that State 
is essential to its success, that the present fierce 
difference in the party is a subject of national 
concern. Republicans elsewhere have a right 
to demand of their friends in New York a union, 
of which, however, there seems to be now little 
promise. The difficulty, like most of the party 
quarrels in our politics, originates in the sys- 
tem of patronage, and is complicated with per- 
sonal ambitions. The exact situation may per- 
haps be described to our friends elsewhere as 
follows : 

There have been for some time in the State 
two sections of the party. After the death of 
Mr. Lixcotn Senator Morcan was the repre- 
sentative of one, and Governor Fenton of the 
other. The Fenton section accused the Mor- 
Gan of conservative sympathies and of an alli- 
ance in the city with Tammany Hall. The 
Morcawn section insisted that, under cover of 
loud radical professions, the Fenton section 
had demoralized the party, relying wholly upon 
trickery, and banning the really able men of 
the party in the State. In the Senatorial elec- 
tion, two years ago, Mr. Fenton defeated Mr. 
Morea, and it was understood that he claim- 
ed, as the latest candidate of the party, a con- 
trolling voice in the national patronage in the 
State under General Grant. A year ago, #5 
the anti-Fenton wing assert, the President to- 
tally lost confidence in Senator Fentow, and de- 
clined to be further governed by his advice, re- 
moving some of his friends and nominating 
those who were of the opposite wing. The de- 
bate in the Senate upon the nominations was 
very hot, and Senator Conxiixe and Senator 
Fexton spoke with exceeding plainness ; and 
from that time the two Senators have been the 
representatives of the opposing wings of the 

rty. 

When the appointments were made the Frs- 
TON section declared them to be fatal to the 
party harmony upon various grounds, but mai"- 
ly because of the familiar fact that some o! the 
new officers had been friendly to ANDREW 
Jouxson’s Philadelphia movement, and to Mr. 
Horran in 1868, and had also held relations 
with Tammany Hall. The Coxkiixe wits 
too far, inasmuch as some of the most pos 
Fenton men were friends of Tammany iu 150°. 
In the’autumn the party in the Site 
was organized for the year. The State © 
mittee was found to be decidedly a Coskisy 
committee, while the city committee We %* 
decidedly Fentonian, aud elected as chairman 
Mr. Greexer, who had never been very friclv 
ly to Senator Conkiine, and who was more 
vorable to the nomination of Judge Cuase '° 
1868 than to that of General GraxT. ; 

In consequence of complaints from many - 2 
publicans in the city that some of the leacis 
members of the city committee were maseens 
ly in fellowship with Tammany Hall, a _ ig: 
ization of the party in the city was orders 
the State committee, which invited the ¢! 
man, Mr. GreeLey—who, in his inaugers’ 
dress, while deprecating such action, had — 
that he should not oppose it—to supe! — poe 
reorganization with Mr. Oxtox. Mr. GREENE" 
declined, and Mr. Jackson 5S. SCHULTZ ©" 
named by the State committee in his err 
The result will be a new organization, ''' " 
the existing city committee will refuse 10 fs 

° = . be two de le 
ognize; and there will, therefore, wa 
gations to the State Convention, and the . as 
sentatives of the party in the State Se a 
which of the organizations shall be con! ee 
regular. Meanwhile the question of the “ 
idential candidacy has become involved 1” 
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Mr. GREELEY is =~ - 

inati eneral Grant, and is himse 
— pageyioe while Senator FEn- 
Sail his friends, without being committed 
to Mr. GREELEY, are opposed, with him, to Gen- 
eral GRANT'S renomination. The other wing fa- 
yors General GRANT for another term. 

If this is a fair statement of the general par- 
ty situation in the State, of course without the 
infinite details that are familiar to both sides, 
the argument to the Convention upon the part 
of what may be called the Administration Re- 
publicans will probably be that an organization 
controlled in great measure by gentlemen known 
to be profitably allied with the most corrupt 
Democratic leaders ought not to be ! 
by the party in the State, although it may point 
to Mr. GREELEY as one of its coadjutors, No- 
body, they will say, doubts that Mr. Greeey is 
a sound Republican, but nobody would assert 
that his judgment is equally sound, To this 
the reply of the anti-Administration Republic- 
ans will probably be that the new organization 
represents the interest that naturally desires 
the renomination of General Grant, and that 
many of its chiefs were formerly as deeply 
tainted with Tammany alliances as any of their 
opponents are now, It will be a simple alter- 
native for the Convention. It will be in vain 
to wish that there were no differences, and that 
the party in the city of New York would har- 
monize itself. The Convention must decide. 
And upon the Tammany point this considera- 
tion, at least, will be obviously urged with great 
force, that, admitting what is asserted upon 
both sides, the Republicans who have re- 
nounced all connection with Tammany are 
certaiuly more trustworthy than those who still 
maintain that connection and profit by it. 

The party situation in New York is deplora- 
ble, but it is due not so much to persons as to 
a system which all sides have supported, and 
which is sure to imperil the ascendency of any 
party the moment that the most vital and over- 
shadowing immediate issues cease to determine 
an election. 


difference. 





THE PROPER DEMOCRATIC CAN- 
DIDATE. 


Ir is pleasant to record that General Suer- 
wan has very promptly expressed his opinion 
of the habit upon which we commented a few 
weeks since, of erecting every conspicuous man 
who expresses an opinion upon public affairs 
into a candidate for the Presidency. The Gen- 
eral is an ardent man of positive opinions, 
which he emphatically expresses. He is, as 
we said, essentially a soldier. The method of 
deliberative bodies, and in general what is call- 
ed statesmanship, is distasteful to him. More- 
over, it is very well known that he is a warm 
personal friend of the President, and therefore 
the shouting of his name as a possible candi- 
date for the Presidency was extremely disagree- 
able, His expression of dissent is very decided, 
and very characteristic, If any body misunder- 
stands either his feeling, or his disgust at the 
musrepresentation of that feeling, it is not his 
fault. “I hereby state, and mean all that I 
say, that I never have been and never will be a 
candidate for President; that if nominated by 
either party I should peremptorily decline ; 
and even if unanimously elected I should de- 
cline to serve. If vou can find language stron- 
ger to convey this meaning you are at liberty to 
use It. I am your obedient servant.” 

This language will probably ‘‘do.” Truth- 
ful James was not more explicit, The com- 
pl te letter-writer does not furnish a model of 
* more unmistakable no, And the Demo- 
cratic party having suddenly lost this string to 
their bow, must replace it, and it is very evident 
by whom, There is one gentleman whose bold 
policy is considered to be the true point of de- 
parture for the success of that party, and whose 
<eclaration is hailed as the means of party re- 
generation, It is a worthy gentleman, ** which 
his name it begins witha Wee.” It is true, in- 
Sood, that he and the ex-candidate, General 
SHERMAN, did not agree during the late un- 
Picasantness, But, on the other hand, -he and 

's party did agree ; and if the General was a 
nl candidate, how much more proper is Mr. 

ALLANDIGHAM! With Mr. VaLLanpicHaM 
as the candidate, with acquiescence in the Re- 
Publican policy as a platform, and with “ glory 
rs the Lixcotn hirelings” as a campaign cry, 
he Democratic party could be sure of all the 
Success it deserves, 


A FRENCHMAN UPON FRANCE. 


Tur obvious disadvantage of the few tele- 
eraphic lines from France which we read every 
morning is that they are as likely’ to convey 
“¢ Tumor as fact. One day we learn that 
ren - SRS ls anxious for absolute power, the 
Pe 4 iat he favors a republic ; to-day that 
we OCRBONS have fused, to-morrow that they 
nore rie It is very difficult, indeed, from any 
ee ‘shed accounts to understand the actwal 
rs of the country ; and all the more valu- 
re . erefore, are the views of a most intelli- 
renchman, for many years resident in 

's country, and an officer in the army—Gen- 
‘al De Tropriasp—who has recently returned 








from a visit to his native country, whose con- 
dition he studied with painful interest. Before 
the war General De Troprtanp was well known 
in literary and social circles in New York. He 
married here, and when hostilities began at 
Fort Sumter he entered the service, and rose 
rapidly and deservedly to high rank. In France 
his social and political sympathies were with 
the Legitimist party, but he long since became 
truly an American citizen. 

The General’s view of the situation in France 
is almost hopeless. Unless parties can unite, 
the gradual dissolution of the nation seems to 
him inevitable, and he can see no probable 
basis of union. The Legitimist, or old Bour- 
BON party, is strong in Brittany and the south 
and among the clerg, Of the strength of the 
new Bourson, or Orleanist ranch, he express- 
ed no opinion ; but thought that no monarch- 
ical party would succeed, because all the others 
would combine with the republicans against it. 
The empire was strong with the peasants, who 
are ignorant and selfish, and whose political 
preferences depend upon the price of their but- 
ter and eggs; and the imperialists are very 
busy hoping for a compromise upon Louis Na- 
POLEON’s ground—a strong government and a 
quasi-constitutional form. The republicans 
proper are intelligent but few. They are weak- 
ened by honest visionaries and by the Commune 
tendency. Yet the only chance for France is 
a republic; and Turers is as sincere a repub- 
lican now as he was monarchist formerly, be- 
cause he sees that any effort for monarchical 
restoration would lead to civil war. General 
De Troprianp says that the demoralization 
and degradation wrought by the empire are in- 
conceivable. It was the worst government 
France ever had; but it is not likely to be re- 
stored, because it has lost its master. 

It is a sad view of a nation which but a year 
ago seemed so imposing and powerful; but it 
confirms the impression of all who have care- 
fully watched the year’s history. So great a 
catastrophe must needs have a moral expla- 
nation. A nation does not suddenly fall into 
chaos because its guns are more or less excel- 
lent, It is the men behind the guns who at 
last decide the issue. If they are ignorant, 
degraded, venal—if integrity and purity and 
honor have all been lost in what is called order 
or glory—the nation will crumble like a mum- 
my under the first powerful blow. And what 
is to restore the moral force which can alone 
reconstruct the nation? ‘That is the question 
which General De TRoBRIAND can not answer ; 
and it is the question of supreme importance 
for every French statesman. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM was in town a few days 
ago, and held high conclave with the great 
braves of Tammany about matters Presidential. 
He afterward took a “‘new departure” for his 
Ohio home. When the secrets of the last Dem- 
ocratic National Convention come to be written, 
it will be found that Mr. VaLLANDIGHAM, who 
always had and always will have his own way 
of what Dean RicumonpD used to call “sloshing 
around,”’ played a not inconspicuous part in its 
plots. He was opposed to Mr. PENDLETON, and 
though not elected a delegate, nevertheless found 
a way to obtain the place of an amiable member, 
who retired in his favor. He was in close com- 
munion with the New York delegation, and 
present at several ot their conferences. He was 
for Cuase. At a little meeting of the long- 
headed at the Manhattan Club the night before 
SeyMour’s nomination, it was arranged that 
VALLANDIGHAM should nominate SEYMOUR, 
who was to decline in favor of Casg, when the 
latter was to be put through with a hurrah. 
M‘Cook, of Ohio, undertook the job for Sry- 
MOUR in earnest, and after the nomination Mr. 
VALLANDIGHAM is said to have patrolled the 
vicinage of Tammany making remarks of a most 
objurgatory character. 

—It is stated that Mr. Reverpy JoHNsoNn 
frankly admits that the Treaty of Washington is 
on many accounts much better than the one 
which he negotiated when minister at the court 
of St. James. Mr. JoHNson is a sensible man 
and man of the world. He has been in active 

ublic life over half a century, ha 1821 
n elected to the State Senate of land. 
From 1845 to 1849 he was United States Senator. 
which he resigned to become A General 
in the cabinet of President TayLor. 1862 he 
was again clected United States Senator for six 
years. His English mission was not much of a 
success, 

—The Hon. Joun P. Hatz, after a protracted 
illness and long disappearance from political 
ageln to mingle & Ne Hampshire politics and 

in to le in New po an 

give a world of worriting to the “ins,” who will 

nd trouble inkeeping him out. He isan adroit 
mm) , having seen more of public life than 
any New Ham man of b He was 
elected to the Legislature in 189, and from 
that time to the close of his mission to Spain, in 
1869—a of thirty-seven years—was con- 
stantly in the public service, excepting two 
years. He is now sixty-five. 

—Ex-President JoHnson was in attendance 
at the Industrial Exposition held at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, the latter of May, and by invi- 
tation addressed the immense assemblage that 
had gathered to see the curious things to be 
seen, and hear the curious things to said. 
The ex-President commenced his speech by say- 
ing *‘he was a mechanic, not in theory, but 
practice, and was proud of it. The youth and 
vigor of his life had been spent at one of the 
trades. In 1826 he was a boy, and thrown upon 
his own resources, without money or friends. 
He had started out in life as a tailor, had held 
all the offices within the gift of the people, and 
now, in the evening of his life, it was appropri- 
ate that he should address mechanics. He was 





proud of his trade. Adam, the father of us all, 

was himself a tailor. He sewed fig leaves to- 

gether to make aprons in his little shop in the 
en. 


—Joun Stuart MIL has a pleasant nod from 
the London 7imes, which says: “‘ Mr. MIL. was 
born to exite hope and disappoint expectation. 
He is always gay and always abortive. With 
never-failing freshness and inexhaustible good- 
—, he wy ee -—_ audience his old 
position ai e beginning of all things, and 
marches us ay up to a dead wall.” 

—Hon. W. 8. GRoEsBECK, one of the ablest 
lawyers of the West, and a pillar of the Demo- 
cratic party in Ohio, furnishes, in one respect, 
an example that lawyers and public men may 
emulate with credit. At the request of the pas- 
tor and officers of the Vine Street Congrega- 
tionalist church, of Cincinnati, he delivered on 
Sunday evening, May 28, an eloquent address on 
“The State, the Church, and the Family.” The 
officers of this church are neiine efforts to in- 
troduce to the Sunday night audiences distin- 
—— Christian laymen for addresses upon 

e great themes of life and religion. 

—The Count de Chambord, whose name is 
now prominent as a candidate, indeed the only 
candidate, for the French throne, will be fifty- 
one years old in September. His father, the 
Duke de Berri, was assassinated six months be- 
fore his son was born. He was baptized with 

t pomp, in water brought from the Jordan 

y CHATEAUBRIAND, and used, in consequence, 
to be called “the child of the miracle.” In 1846 
he married the Princess Maria THERESA, eldest 
a of the Duke of Modena, They have 
no children. 

—Minister WasHBURNE estimates at their val- 
ue the honors and responsibilities of diplomatic 

sition. Quite recently he wrote to a friend 

ere: ‘It is a terrible thing to have to remain 
in a city of two millions of people where there 
is no dow of law but the law of force and 
terror. I had rather be in Galena, living in the 
little house I bought in 1840, than to be here.”’ 
This is from the man who was the author of the 
bill reviving the office of lieutenant - general, 
which was conferred upon GRANT, and who may 
be said to have engineered his nomination to 
the Presidency. Although Mr. WasHBurne is 
only fifty-five, he was, on ae from Con- 
grees, its oldest member, or ‘“‘ Father of the 

a" having served fourteen years continu- 
ously. 

AMES ANTHONY FRovpg, the historian, has 
availed himself of the ‘‘ Clergy Disabilities Act,” 
and retired from the ministry of the Church of 
England. The career of Mr. Froupg has been 
somewhat notable. He is now 53 years of age. 
He — from Oxford high in classics, took 
the Chancellor’s prize for the English essay (on 

litical economy), and was elected Fellow of 
Exeter College in 1842. He was one of the — 
adherents of Puszy and Newman, wrote muc 
in “The Lives of the English Saints,”’ and took 
deacon’s orders in 1844. He is the author of 
“The Shadow of the Clouds,” published in 1847, 
and ‘‘ The Nemesis of Faith,” published in 1849. 
In 1850 he commenced a series of articles in the 
Westminster Review, and in Fraser's Magazi 
chiefly on English history, and in 1856 publish 
the first volume of his “History of England 
from the Fa'l of Wolsey.” In 1867 he published 
“‘ Short Studies on Great Subjects.”’ is theo- 
logical views have undergone such change that 
further continuance in the Church of England 
became out of the question. 

—The bachelor member of President Grant’s 
cabinet, Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Rosgson, 
has just escaped ——— he papers. Al- 
though he has the reputation of giving dinners 
where choicest viands and choicest wines go 
hand in hand (or hand to mouth) with brightest 
wit, he is nevertheless known in Washington as 
one of the most industrious and methodical 
magnates of the government, and who is em- 

hatically secretary of his own department. It 
fs understood that he is especially regardful of 
the interests of the Republicans of Pennsylvania, 
as there have been few administrations since 
1802 in which Pennsylvania has not had a cab- 
inet minister, President, or a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

—On Tuesday last, June 20, Queen VicToRIA 
completed the thirty-fourth year of her reign. 
Should she live to double that, it would carry 
her to 1905, and her would be eighty-six, or 
about four and a half years more than that of 
her grandfather, Grores III., when he died. 
Louis XIV. reigned more than seventy-two 
years; and Ferpinanp L., of the Two Bicilies, 
sixty-six years. Should Victoria reign for six- 
ty years, she would have worn the crown longer 

n any other English sovereign, as her grand- 
father, who now holds the first place on the list, 
died in the sixtieth P oad of his reign and the 
eighty-second year of his age. 

—Ex-Governor and ex-Senator Henry 8. 
Foore has gone into print in a Tennessee paper 
to vindicate himself from certain aspersions, and 
to tell Mr. JEFFERSON Davis and those who fol- 
low him that he points the finger of scorn at 
them. When Mr. Foore was in the Senate he 
was frequently in opposition to Senator Tuomas* 
H. Benton, author of “Thirty Years in the 
United States Senate.’”” On one occasion he said 
to a friend, with a sly chuckle, ‘‘Give my re- 
spects to Colonel Benton, and tell him I am writ- 
ing a little book, in. which his name will figure.” 
Colonel Benton, in reply, said, “‘ You can make 
my compliments to Senator F Sir, and tell 
him, Sir, that I am writing a very large book, in 
which his name will not figure at all. 

—It is just five years since General Cass died 
at his home in Detroit, at the age of eighty-four ; 
but it was not until last week that the monu- 
ment over his we was completed. It is a 
ae column twelve feet hi On one side 

the name, Lewis Cass, in simple Roman let- 
ters, and on the reverse is the Michigan coat of 
arms, Its cost was $10,000. The foundation is 
stone masonry, ten feet deep, in the centre of 
which are wailed the remains of both the Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Cass. The career of General Cass 
was aremarkable one. His early military record 
is one of the best of all the officers of the war 
of 1812, After he became Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan he negotiated twenty-two 
distinct treaties with the Indians, and secured to 
the government the immense territory of the 
Northwest. In 1831 he became Secretary of 
War under General Jackson. In 1836 he went as 
minister to France, and became not only popu- 
lar as minister, but was one of Louis PHILIPPE’s 
most intimate personal companions. His sub- 
sequent career in the United States Senate and 
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as Secretary of State under BucHANAN are famil- 
iar to the public. He was a very able man, a 
prudent man, a perfectly honest man, a habit- 
ually temperate man, and thoroughly American. 

—Rumors are in rife of the contemplated 
retirement of Mr. Fisu from the cabinet, cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Commercial, in no- 
ticing the report, says that the President is anx- 
ious to retain Mr. Fisu for other reasons besides 
his public services. He undoubtedly esteems 
him very much. Mr.F. is a wholly different 
sort of person from nearly all the politicians 
with whom the President comes in contact. He 
is courtly, learned, and diplomatic. He is a 
high-minded man, perfectly sincere and honor- 
able; always moderate in his temper, and al- 
ways sensible in his views. His manners are 
those of a gentleman, and his society is genial 
and mes e. He is not “on the make." The 
President has always been greatly attracted to 
him, and that not only because of the tooth- 
some dinners he gives. Mr. Fisn, in turn, has 
an influence, in some ways, over General GRaxt 
much greater than that of any other member of 
the cabinet or of any member of either House 
of Congress. He does not “rush” to the sup- 
port of every thing, and has certainly given a 
measure of ability and respectability to the cab- 
inet which it would not possess if his place were 
filled by some of the “‘red-hot’’ politicians or 
ap **war-horses,”’ . 

ir RoDERICK MurcHIsoN, who has just re- 
signed the presidency of the Royal Geographical 
Society, after an incumbency of eighteen years, 
was one of the most popular of English scien- 
tific notabilities. In early life he was in the 
a and served in Spain and Portugal from 
1807 till 1816. After that he went into geology, 
and became president of the Geological Society. 
He has contributed upward of one hundred and 
twenty memoirs to the transactions of various 
scientific bodies. He was the first who publicly 
expressed the opinion that gold must exist in 
Australia, and urged some Cornish miners to 
emigrate thither to delve for it,.which they did, 
and found it, in 1851. He was a member of the 
prominent scientific societies of Europe; a man 
of great tact; had much scientific curiosity and 
knowledge, and with a fine social position was 
nr | one of the most agreeable and popular old 
gentlemen in London. 

—Von Ravumer, the German historian, was 
90 years old on the 14th of May. He has been a 
——- of the University of Berlin for 58 years. 

ome of these old bookworms live to a fine old 
age. FONTENELLE died at the age of 100, after 
having been secretary of the French Academy 
of Sciences for 40 years. Vowutarre called him 
the most universal genius of his time. H1rppoc- 
RATES died at 109; SwepENnBOoRG at 85; Har- 
vey at 81; HEBERDEN at 92; Ruysca at 98; Sir 
CHRISTOPHER WREN retired from cai tering 
at 86, and died at 91; HumBotpr at 90; JosiaH 
Quincy, Jun., at 92; President Nort at 93 years 
and 8months. But beyond any of these stands 
Dr. THEOPHILUS CLARK, Of Tinmouth, Vermont, 
who is probably the oldest practicing physician 
in the Old World orthe New. He is 98 years of 
age, has been in constant practice for 66 years 
is hale and hearty, and has no more thought of 
giving up the active duties of his profession than 
when he was a boy of 50. 

—Dean STANLEY has preached, in Westminster 
Abbey, what the London journals speak of as a 
fine sermon on the death of Sir Jonn Hernscue, 
He took for his text the Hebrew account of the 
origin of the heavens, and applied it to Sir Joun 
both as astronomer and as one who had learne 
how to divide (intellectually and graye light 
from darkness: “‘And God said, Let there be 
lights in the firmament of the heaven to divide 
the day from the night; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years, 
And let them be for lights in the firmament of 
the heaven to give light upon the earth: and it 
was s0.”” The Dean paid an earnest tribute not 
only to what Sir Joun HERscHEL had done to 
develop ‘the nd curiosity of the age,” but 
also to his humility—a humility, he said, equally 
needed by the students of ae and by those 
of natural science, and described it as the char- 
acter of the true philosopher to hope all things 
not impossible, and to believe all thinge not un- 
reasonable, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur city of New Orleans is partially subme’ in 
consequence of the extensive breaks in the Mississipp! 
levees above Lake Ponch The flood covers an 
area of five or six square miles, about three hundred 
blocks of the most oy | populated part of the city 
being under water. The distress is Sam | great, and eV- 
ery thing in the form of a boat is to relieve the 
imprisoned inhabitants. The damage is something in-+ 

culable. The Bonnet Carré crevasse has restored 
the old channels of the Mississippi. 

A singular phenomenon was witnessed a short time 
since near Mason City, Illinois. It consisted of a mov- 
ing column of vapor ag | from the earth to a 

ing cloud. In its path, which was quite narrow, 

ut colendal three miles in length, all vegetation was 

destroyed, and in some places the pone was fur- 

rowed a depth of six inches. Electric flashes were 
seen to ascend the column. 








elected Governor for the ensuing term. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


-_- 


Bort little change has taken place in the political sit- 
nation in France, The decree of exile against the Or- 
leans princes has — .—— , and one ~ 
valid ; ve, however, r sea 

ce same ny beac all Setention of intriguing 
i tions for filling vacancies 
in the Assembly are to be held on the 9th of July. It 

ab Prince Napoleon will be a ate 
for Corsica, and that the Imperial will also be 


The Marquis of Gallifet, a distinguished French sol- 
 meastinated tn ee 6 A eae 
unist who bad been shot by 
orders. 


Jules Mires, the celebrated French banker, died early 
in } ame in comparative poverty. He had been very 
wi y- 

The Italian governenent is to be tranafersed to Rome 
on the ist of July. 
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be much greater, 
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THE STREET the denunciation of the King of Prussia as a | minister than to the Emperor by entering no | are replaced by bursting shells it must be — 
THE STREET. ‘‘barbarian.” That feeling was no doubt per- | protest against his method of pacification. nervous work. The sudden screech must hav 
f wailing protest | fectly honest—sentimental feelings generally are: That first or German bombardment was but a | turned many & venturesome wayfarer back jn<; 

1ed bombardment | but what has become of it now? Who was there | trifling matter compared to the second storm of | as he had stepped into the road to make his “us 

- Jearned bodies | to erv “ barbarian” while M. Turers won his | fire—what might be called a a one-horse affair;” | across. As he shrinks behind the protecting 

: victory over the Commune by pounding Paris | but it was a novelty ; people's nerves were not | corner the noise comes nearer and nearer, hen 

. j used to the screaming and crashing of shells, and | is a crash; a bang, and a large hole js scooped 


with shells? The general feeling seemed to be 
> . 7 S re: . ° > lik , . ¢ ; -w: 8 Pn : 
that he had done his pounding too gently, and | the terror of the first was very likely greater than | out of the road-way. Now run, SAYS some 
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IN PARIS—CROSSING 


SCENE 
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the capital of Europe, the Mecca of | shown a humane hesitation in bringing things to | that of the second bombardment. ‘The Parisians | one: and he runs, crosses between the shells - 
ekers, with its palaces and picture- | a crisis which was akin to weakness. We have | had become so accustomed to their hostile visitors | we see men thread their way among 4 TU" 
galleries, its columns and arches, and delightful, | nothing to say against this view of the case, but | that they would even take peeps at them through | carts and omnibuses. Sometimes )™ ype a 
ver-to-be-forgotten boulevards,was not as other | all we plead for is a little consistency ; andif M. | telescopes and dodge them round corners. On | run over in the streets of New York, bet hes 
and the thought that it should be profaned | Turers was justified in raining shot and shell | this page is a sketch showing what a nice matter | streets of Paris there was a worse dange er- 

s, and feel the stress of that war which it | upon the devoted city, so surely was the Emperor | of calculation it had become during the siege to | that, and, looking at the tales of people s _onel 

had welcomed so heartily, caused a thrill of sen- | of Prussia. Perhaps they are both barbarians, | get across the way. The dangers of crossing | ity, the wonder is that that danget was not mo 

timental pity and horror which was expressed in | but we see rio reason for being more polite to the | Broadway are not small, but when omnibuses | fatal. 
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THE LATE BRIGADIER-GENERAL RODMAN,—{Sge Page 579.) 


THE RODMAN GUN. 


Gevxerat Ropmay’s chief triumph was the inven- 
tion of a peculiar method of casting the heavy ord- 
nance with which the monitors were armed. These 
guns were subsequently adopted by the government, 
and mounted for sea-coast defense. By General Rop- 
man’s invention the gun comes from the casting-pit 
with a chamber, or bore, of about one-half the size pro- 
posed for the piece. During the operation of casting 
a fire is kept burning on the outside of the flask con- 
taining the mould, and a stream of water is kept flow- 
ing into the core barrel. By this means the gan 
is cooled from the inside (a reverse of all previous 
methods), and the iron next to the bore becomes 
solidified first. Experience proves this to give to the 
gun a strength not obtained in the ordinary mode of 
casting. In shape the heavy Rodman gun differs but 
slightly from the Dahlgren—the former, gemerally 
known as ‘‘ the army gun,” being flat at the breech, 
while the breech of the Dahlgren gun is formed by a 
graceful curve. The following references to the outline 
figure given here will explain the process of casting and 
cooling the gun : 

. Side of pit dug in the earth. 

Flask holding in shape the earth mould. 
Mould, a mixture of earth and sand. 

D. Core barrel. 

. Water. 

*, Escape flue. 

G. Gun. 

H. Braces for keeping flask upright. 
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STATUE OF 8. F. B. MORSE.—(See Paar 582.) 





NEW CADETS. 


For the encouragement of Young America, 
ambitious of military or naval honors — every 
school-boy fancies himself a Grant or a Far- 
RaGvT in embryo—we give on this page the 
portraits of two cley- 
er lads, pupils in -—-—— 
the public schools of 


the Academy. Every year the process of weed- | 
ing out the imbeciles and good-for-nothings leaves 
but a comparatively small residuum of each class, 
and the deficiency is made up by new appoint- 
ments. A vast amount of time might be saved, 
and boys and parents spared disgrace and disap- 
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pointment, by the general adoption of such a sys- 
tem of competitive examination ; to say nothing 
of the happy results that would be sure to follow 
in the schools from which the cadets would be se- 
lected. 

There are in the Sixth Congressional District, 








comprising the 9th, 15th, and 16th wards, six 
male grammar schools, containing, in round num 
bers, about 7500 pupils. From these schools sev- 
enteen candidates presented themselves. The 
examination was conducted by a committee 
of three principals, “essrs. SurHeRLAND, Ba- 

KER, and Fores. 


- - ——-, The questions pro- 


posed were prepared 
by the city superin- 


this city, who, in an 
exhaustive competi- 
tiveexamination, have 
won their appoint- 
ments, the one to thé 
Military Academy at 
West Point, the other 
tothe Naval School at 
Annapolis. Itis cred- 
itable to the public 
spirit of the Hon. S. S. 
Cox that, instead of 
bestowing these ap- 
pointments upon the 
sons of political 
friends, or as ‘a live- 
ly appreciation of fa- 
Vors to come,” he 
chose rather to an- 
nhounce to the teachers 
of the public schools 
in his Congressional 
district his purpose to 
give them to the two 
boys who should 
Openly and fairly win 
them. And as the 
example thus set is 
one that deserves to 
be followed, and the 
only one that ought to 
be followed, in eve 

Congressional district 
in the Union, it may 
be useful to publish, 
for guidance in other 
districts, the admira- 
ble plan devised to in- 
Sure perfect impartial- 
ity and fairness in the 
Selection of cadets for 





HEMAN DOWD.—[PuorocraruEp sy Rookwoop.) 











STEPHEN JENKINS.—(Puorocraruzp sy Rockwoop.) 





tendent, and were 
placed in the hands 
of the examining com- 
mittee on the morning 
of the examination, 
being carefully kept 
private untilthat time, 
‘The judges appointed 
to read the answers 
and decide as to the 
comparative merits of 
the. candidates were 
BERNARD Smyta, 
Esq., President of the 
Board of Education; 
Henry Kippte, Cit 
Superintendent 0 
Public Schools; an@ 
THomas Huntress, 
President of the NoF 
mal College, neithet 
of whom, as will 
perceived, could hayé 
any interest in favor- 
ing either of 
schools from ‘whith 
the candidates were 
sent. Moreover, the 
candidates were num- 
bered previous to the 
examinapdn ; and the 
pera placed in the 
ands of thejudgescon- 
tained simply the num- 
bers of the respective 
candidates, without any 
names whatever. B 
this arrangement, a8) 


obvious, pn | CRUSE 
or suspicion of unfair- 
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s prevented, and each candidate had an | spoil their hats—and hats and clothes cost money * But I ought to warn you that he is a very *Thank you, Mr. Durand,” Florida sai ’ 
noon copeanity of gaining the award. too. And the boys are so dreadful about their | severe critic, and that he will say nothing — ing out her hand graciously. 4, hold 
Hemuax Down, who gained the West Point | trowsers! - I don’t think I ever saw our boys | your praise which he does not honestly believe. He took it in sheer astonishment ; and Felicia 
appointment, is the son of Mr. Witt1am Down, | without a patch on their knees; unless,” said re What is his name? said Miss Trouville, a yet ill at ease, felt it time to interfere 
a retired merchant. Master Dowp was born in | Miss Trouville, with the air of one anxious to wae De — sath in thian oe part, they had seemed to have forgotten 


this city in 1854, and has been educated entire- 
ly in the public schools. His teachers testify to 
his uniform good character and conduct, and to 
his devotion to his school work. He was seldom 
if ever reprimanded, and always stood high on 
the school rolls. 

SrerHEN JeNKrxs, who goes to the Naval 
School, is the son of Mr. Witiram L. JENKINS, 
a jeweler, and was born in Mount Vernon, 
Westchester County, in 1857. His first school- 
ing was in Grammar School No. 11, in West 
Seventeenth Street, where he has continued un- 
interruptedly for eight years, and from which he 
is now appointed. He also has uniformly main- 
tained a high standing for character and scholar- 
ship, and now gets his reward. 


e 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 


Tue ordinary parlor of a city boarding-house. 
The usual array of showy furniture; the vases of 
wax-flowers; the gilt frames and gaudy canvas 
against the walls; the photograph albums; the 
fiy-specked mirrors; the tarnished lace curtains 
—all were as usual. 

Of the two girls who were alone together in 
the room the elder and more remarkable-looking 
had chosen the shadiest corner of the sofa; and 
there, with her hands clasping each other, her 
large eves down-bent, her brow contracted, and 





» an anxiously critical expression in her air and 


attitude, she sat perfectly silent, absorbed in 
listening. 

The other was at the piano singing. She 
sang, ‘‘ Consider the Lilies.” 

The song finished, she left the piano, and came 
and placed herself beside her new-found friend. 
As she moved across the room the smallest per- 
ceptible limp seemed to add something touching 
to her exceeding gracefulness, and to make her 
small, slight figure almost pathetically pretty. 
Her delicate, small face, robbed of its beauty by 
disease, had something attractive in its very de- 
fect; the left cheek and temple and the left side 
of her chin were beautifully moulded, round, 
and soft. But, on the right side, temple and 
cheek and chin were a little shrunken; even 
the corner of the small, sweet mouth, of the great, 
loving, innocent blue eye, a little drawn—the 
result of some misunderstood and mistreated 
nervous affection which had afflicted her when 
she was several years younger, and which seemed, 
in some sort, to have arrested her years just there ; 
for though she was now twenty-two, seventeen or 
eighteen seemed to be the utmost limit which 
her face indicated; her childish manner, her 
confiding eyes, her sweet, grave simplicity, and 
& pretty, ignorant self-confidence, like that of 
childhood, aiding the illusion. 

She lifted her large, soft eyes to the critic, who 
returned her gaze with one frank and tender. 

** Well, teli me the exact truth,” she said, by 
no mean3 anxiously, but as if quite sure of the 
answer. ‘‘Do you think my voice really re- 
markable ?” 

The other hesitated a minute. 

‘*T am not musical, you know,” she said at 
last ; ‘* but I will tell you truthfully what I think. 
It seems to me that your voice has powef, and 
an unusual range. And you sing with real feel- 
ing. But you lack cultivation, Miss Trouville; 
and you know—” 

** Don’t say Miss Trouville; say Florida.” 

** Very well, then—Florida,” assented Felicia, 
smiling a little at the contrast of the full, large- 
blooming name with the quaint little creature 
who bore it. ‘*And you must remember that 
you are entering into competition with voices as 
good as your own naturally, and improved by 
a thousand advantages of which you know noth- 


ing. 

**T know that very well,” Miss Trouville said, 
contentedly ; ‘* but I am not afraid.” 

Felicia looked. at her, troubled and sympa- 
thetic. 

‘* What will you do, dear, in case you fail? 
I see you don’t like that word,” she added, smil- 
ing; ‘‘but it is as well to be prepared for the 
unlikeliest contingencies.” 

**T shall not fail,” said Florida, with an air of 
certainty that was not unpleasant, because it was 
so evidently truthful and so child-like. She went 
on, after a minute’s consideration: ‘‘I want you 
to understand just how it is, Felicia. At home 
we are as poor as church mice. Indeed, I don't 
believe there ever was a church mouse as poor 
as we are. And there are thirteen of us—think 
of that! And my father— I don’t see how it 
is I speak so frankly to you,” ejaculated Miss 
Trouville, with sudden surprise. ‘I haven't 
known you but three days.” 

‘*Tt is because I am so much older than you; 
and beeause I am a girl, and have seen so 
much trouble that I can sympathize with you.” 

‘* How old are you?” 

‘*T am twenty-three.” 

‘It must have been a long year, then, the 
one before I was born,” remsibed Miss Trou- 
ville, with dry sententiousness. ** F am twenty- 
two myself,” she added, dignifiedly. ‘Then 
sat and considered the lovely, quiet face ite 
her for a muzute in silence, and ended by throw- 
ing her arms around Felicia’s neck. ‘It is be- 
cause you are an angel!” she cried, with convic- 
tion, and continued her story: ‘* Well, you see, 
my father is the best-intentioned man in the 
world, but he never ‘ gets along,’ as people say. 
And mother is as good and dear as she can be, 
hat she is disappointed and overworked and— 
just washed out! Poor, darling mother! And 
the children are sick half the time; and they 
wear out shoes so fast—and shoes do cost so 
qauch nowadays; and they tear their clothes and 


state a truth, and not to overstate it—‘‘ unless 
they happened to have holes in them.” She 
shook her head in a melancholy way, and went 
on: ‘* As for me, I was no especial use at home. 
There are France and May, older than I, to 
help mother with the sewing, and ever so many 
younger that can do the house-work. I was just 
good for nothing at all, but to potter along in 
every body's way, and watch how things went, 
and wring my hands—in my heart, I mean—and 
wonder why somebody didn’t come and marry 
me, or whatever the had made me for! 
I used to stand down by the water sometimes, 
and look at it, and listen to it, and long toward 
it, until it used almost to show me the way to 
take myself off out of the way, and be—clean gone 
forever!” This in a manner almost tragic. 

Felicia stroked her cheek gently. ‘* Well?” 
she said. 

“* Well, I knew I had a wonderful voice— 
don’t smile so, Felicia! Every body has told 
me so ever since I was born. And if you could 
know how I have saved pennies to buy music- 
books with, and how I have blistered my fingers 
picking berries to get the pennies! J know it is 
nothing but the music in me that has kept me 
alive all these years. And so, one day, when I 
was walking in the woods by myself, thinking of 
the horrid struggle to live when you don’t want 
to live, and to appear comfortably off when you 
are not comfortably off, and how Mrs. This 
would smile at our hed bonnets, and what 
Mrs. That would say about the patches on the 
boys’ trowsers, I just felt my heart breaking ; 
and I held out my arms to the sweet, free, blue 
sky—oh, Felicia, heaven does seem so far off 
and quiet and deaf!—and I said, ‘ Please, my 
God, tell me what to do, or just let me die!’ 
Then it came into my heart—I won't say I heard 
it, because I am afraid you might —but I 
thought I heard with my very ears a voice like 
that that said to John in Patmos ‘ Write!’ only 
it said to me ‘Sing!’ I fell down on my knees. 
I thought I was choking with—with—I don’t 
know what. So I prayed to God to me, 
and knelt there until I was quiet, and I 
came home and told mother I was going to the 
city to sing.” 

“* What did your mother say ?” Felicia asked, 
still stroking the girl's cheek. 

** Poor mother! She was mending Richard's 
trowsers. She looked so tired and thin! She 
looked at me a minute, and shook her head. 
She did not say any thing except, ‘ Florida, m; 
dear, where are you going to get the money ?’” 

Felicia could not help laughing, at which Miss 
Trouville appeared surprised and a little hurt. 

“Don’t be displeased,” said Felicia. ‘‘ You 
are such a child. Thatis all. What did your 
father say ?” 

**Oh, he didn’t care. He does not take much 
interest in any thing. He asked me too where 
I supposed I would be able to get the money.” 

** Well, where did you get it?” 

“Uncle Eben gave ittome. Yes, I went and 
asked him for it. Uncle Eben is a hard-fisted, 
hard-hearted old man, with a face like cast iron. 
I said, ‘ Uncle Eben, we will all starve at home 
before long, and I am going away to make my 
own living. I haven't got any money to go 
with. Will you give it to me?’ 

‘* “What are you going todo, miss? Going to 
pick blue-berries with the blackbirds?” 

‘***T am going to sing,’ I said.” 

is — ?” said Felicia again, as the young lady 

used, 

‘*T will admit I was astonished that day,” said 
Miss Trouville, with the air of one who confesses 
an unusual weakness. ‘* Uncle Eben held me by 
both shoulders and looked at me, and then he 
kissed me. ‘Your father is a fool, and so is 
your mother, and you are a baby. You can 
waste this money if you want to; but never ask 
me for another penny, for you won’t get it.’ 
That was what he said.” 

‘* How much did he give you ?” 

** He gave me a hundred dollars,” said Flori- 
da, inatoneofawe. ‘Then somebody that had 
been to the city told me about this place; and I 
wrote, and Mrs. Hachley said she had a room. 
And oh! I never can be thankful enough that I 
came here!” And the story ended with another 
impulsive embrace. 

After a little silence Felicia asked if Miss 
Trouville had any acquaintances in the city—any 
immediate plans. 

““Not a single acquaintance, but plenty of 
plans. I know the names of a good many mu- 
sical people, and I shall look in a directory to 
find where they live, and call on them, and tell 
them about myself, and sing for them, and get 
some one then to engage me. Don't you think 
that is a good plan?” 

It is not too much to say that Felicia heard 
this explanation with amazement. The faith 
seemed to her sublime; but Florida’s absolute 


security as to the result was ling. 
When ¢ COV ‘aye Felicia said, 
quietly ‘you don’t succeed ?” 







almost com: ie, 
ones tee elicia. He 
to sing, and I sing. There 
is not any doubt about it.” 

. mean time let me tell you what I 
have done,” said Felicia, ly. ‘*The or- 
ganist of the Holy Martyrs is a friend of mine, 
who will do much for me. He has a large ac- 
oe among ‘ musical people,’ as you call 
em, and I have written tohim about you. He 
has promised to come this evening to hear you 
sing—if you will sing for him—and then to do 
what he can for 





“IT will sing for him with pleasure,” said 
Florida, with a pretty, grave condescension. 











be pleased with him at first—only at first. 
When you know him you must like him. He is 
not young and not handsome. His manner is 
hard and a little cold. But don’t mind that. 
Sing your very best, and don't tremble and be 
embarrassed. Trust me when I tell you that his 
heart is large enough to hold the world. He is 
the best, the kindest, the most princely-hearted 
man on earth!” 

Miss Trouville looked curiously at Felicia. 
Her pale cheeks were flushed ; the bright spark 
in her eyes shone tremulous through dew; her 
voice thrilled; she looked quietly excited, and 
very beautiful. 

‘**To like a man so much as that!” ejaculated 
Miss Trouville, slowly and wonderingly. 

Thus suddenly cooled, Felicia’s lids dropped, 
and she looked a little abashed. 

** He is so very good,” she said, blushing. 

“For my part,” remarked Florida, with 
quaint gravity, ‘‘ I should like to know if he cares 
as much for you as you do for him?” 

After a minute's consideration Felicia said, 


simply, 

‘* We are engaged to be married, Florida; I 
have never told any one before, because it can 
not be for some time yet, and I do not, there- 
fore, care to have it known.” 

And there was something in the speaker's quiet 
tone which the questions hovering on the 
sther’s lips. She uttered only a half-interroga- 
tive, half-sympathetic “Oh!” and waited for Fe- 
licia to continue the conversation as she would. 

When Mr. Durand was announced in the even- 
ing even Florida thought that Felicia’s descrip- 
tion had done him scanty justice. A grave, quiet- 
looking man of thirty-five or forty, but of impress- 
ive presence; his expression severe and cold 
superficially, but neither phlegmatic nor passion- 
less; his SS ae er os 
man who has learned the best and the worst of 
life; his face lined deeply—the face of one who 
had not walked so far without thought and feel- 
ing and suffering. 

There was a little embarrassment at first. In 
spite of Florida's self-confidence, she was nerv- 
ous. Felicia was fearful of her failing, and anx- 
ious that Mr. Durand shonld not terrify her by 
criticism too mercilessly honest. For the gentle- 
man himself, he did his best to put the young 
lady at her ease; but it was sufficiently evident 
to Felicia that he expected nothing, and that he 
looked upon the cantatrice as a foolish and fool- 
hardy child, to be tenderly entreated because she 
was a foolish child, but for her own sake by no 
means to be encouraged ; and further, that being 
invited to criticise, he intended to do so honestly. 

When Florida finally seated herself at the pi- 
ano Mr. Durand moved quite away to the other 
side of the room, and listened with unbroken at- 
tention. . Felicia sat alone, and regarded the 
two age my Ape much dashed with hope- 


nights, the tortured, days—and she 
could not think without a shudder that the same 
struggle might lie before the child-like little 
creature whose voice was sounding so sweetly in 
her ear. The pang in her heart grew so keen 
that she felt she must turn special ploader for 
her even against the truth. She went softly 
across the room, and slipped her hand in Mr. 
Durand’s. 

“*I don’t know whether she can sing or not,” 
she whispered, ‘‘ but, Philip, you must do some- 
thing for her whether she can or not.” 

Mr. Durand released his hand from her clasp. 
He contracted his brows a little impatiently. 

‘* For my sake, Philip.” 

He scarcely seemed to hear her, and took no 
notice of what she said. 

Florida's last notes died lingeringly away—lin- 
one: softly, with exquisite sweetness. 

Mr. Durand rose and took her hand; he look- 
ed a little pale, and his eyes were excited, though 
his manner was even more quiet than 
usual. He said very little, but that little was 
high praise from him. 

“*T expected nothing, Miss Trouville,” he said, 
frankly, ‘‘and I have been greatly disappointed. 
I am the more surprised since Felicia has ex- 
plained that you have been your own instruct- 
ress. It will give me great pleasure to assist 
you in any possible way. You shall try your 
voice in my choir; and if you sing there as well 
as ry have done here—” 

“IT am very glad you like my singing, Sir,” 
said Florida, with wh path An* soil. fd 
without the slightest surprise. ‘‘ I 
would, And I am very grateful for the kind 
interest you take in me.” 

She withdrew her hand. 

Some hardening change passed over Mr. Du- 
rand’s face. Whether he was ani by her 

so 
e 


“*T would not be understood to 
slaging naalle tad say that your 


you will fit yourself for such a position as I pre- 
sume your self-confidence leads you to aspire 
to.” 


_ Florida raised her great soft eyes with quiet 
simplicity. 
“Is self-confiden ndesirabi i 
O08 oP pen ce 80 le a quality, 
**It is the contrary, when it has a basis of real 
merit,” said Mr. Durand, 











After Miss Trouville lef; 

ville left the i 
did almost immediately, Felicia seated het 
— beside = —— 

try to like her,” she sai i 
ly. “*She is such a child! Spams 
mere ignorance. She knows nothing of the 
world. a sure her heart is as sweet and 
ye an a eyes. She has lovely eyes—now has 
“TI do not admire women who pret d 

children,” said Mr. Durand; and oy Tee 
cia, who thought him almost perfect, his dis. 
pleasure seemed disproportionate and uncalled 


for. 
** Well, do you not think her r 
—— ?” she said, persistently, ‘ae 
r. Durand’s glance sought the floor. 
looked both moved and emia hinds 
“* Her eyes are eyes that I should never trust. 


Mr. Durand paused in his walk, looking sud- 
denly toward Felicia with an air of appreben- 
sion, which she understood as little as the rest. 
“* He has taken a dislike to poor Florida,” she 
said to herself; ‘‘1 must do what I can to soft. 
en it.” 

“* Philip dear,” she said, rising and taking 
his arm, ‘‘I think you are a little unjust. But 
I am delighted that you like her singing, for [ 
know you will find some employment for her, 
And after a while you will like her better, I am 
sure.” 


Mr. Durand looked at her tenderly and grave- 
ly. Then he said, quietly, 

** Felicia, you are no less than an angel.” 

** T’ll promise to convince you of the contrary 
some day,” she answered, laughing happily; 
**though that is the second time to-day that I 
have heard the same thing.” 

As the time went on Mr. Durand proved him- 
self, in spite of his unaccountable dislike, to be 
kind and istent in his determined efforts to 
be of service to Miss Trouville. It is true that 
this had not caused him a great deal of trouble. 
Her singing had been highly approved by the 
musical committee of the Church of the Holy 
Martyrs, and, of course, as severely criticised by 
the members of the choir; in particular, the 
leading 0 had kindly sympathized with her 
upon her evident lack of cultivation, and her 
very ‘uneven register;” and had suggested— 
out of simple friendly consideration—that she 
should put herself under competent instruction 
for two or three years, at least, before attempt- 
ing to sing. However, Mr. Durand had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an engagement for her at a 
salary that would not only enable her to live, 
but even to engage a master, looking forward, 
as she did, to the time when she would be able 
to make musie her recognized profession. 

And now, thus provided for, Florida was 
grateful to her friend’s Jover, but shy and re- 
served in his presence. Mr. Durand was kind, 
for Felicia’s sake it seemed, but cold and dis- 
tant; and Felicia herself felt no other cloud 
upon her late-coming happiness than the distrust 
between these two. 

This she set herself perseverinyly at work to 
overcome; and thinking that kuowledge of the 
charming child-nature, in which she believed s0 
steadfastly, was alone necessary, she made & 
thousand opportunities foretheir better acqualut- 
an 


ce. 

Florida must be present, - spite rol = 
strangely persisting reluctance, for at 
little while whenever Mr. Durand called. Mr. 
Durand must show to her some of that attention 
which he would, apparently, never willingly bave 
offered. ‘* For my sake,” was the powerful and 
successful plea which Felicia used in both cases. 
Sometimes would she deny her own heart; and 
dressing her friend prettily, arranging her hair, 
disguising her defect with every simple s", 
would send her down alone, and sit smiling 
herself, and waiting patiently for the time when 
the two whom she loved so well would at last 
understand and appreciate each other. Flonds 
was made to write Felicia’s notes to Philip. 
She was instructed what to do and say and look 
in order to please him. She was sent to 
with him—he as little anxious as she; and Fe 
licia never noticed the indescribable ——— 
mingling with the girl's dislike of all this, an 
which looked strangely like the shrinking 
fear 


Felicia could not fail to see that her plans 
Se mer ill; and yet she noticed some change 
in manner of both. A strange, new S)J- 
ness about Florida; her eyes, 5° reluctant to 
meet those of Philip Durand, were yet — 
times raised to his, to fall again quickly, yer - 
frightened, half-imploring look, that seemed ne 
itself to call up the deep, distressing flush t . 
followed it. Philip, too—the commonest cov : 
esy seemed to be all that he could prevail _ 
himself to use to Felicia’s friend. He spose © 
her as seldom as possible; but sometime 
sometimes she noticed his glance — . - 
while she sang, with so strange 2 look—@ lott 
lingering, hungry look, that seemed to absorb 
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every power—a bitter, weary look, yet full of a 
troubled, keen delight. - 

‘Philip, why do you gaze at her so?” she 
asked one day, @ strange new pang fastening on 
her heart. ‘* Is it because you like her singing 
so much? I el 

ow Felicia ?” 

“ bate ce ” she said, ——s yor ashamed 

momen pain; ‘‘only that I sang.” 

saber singing aistarbs me,” said Mr. Durand, 
with abruptness that was almost harsh. He hesi- 
tated, and his voice and manner changed ; his 
eves softened. ‘‘ It is true that her voice is sweet 
is sweet. It is as sweet as the name of home 
in a strange land,” he said, quickly, a tinge of 
red staining his forehead; and then he stopped, 
with a look almost of horror. “‘I would to 
Heaven that I had never seen her!” he cried out, 
ike a man in pain. = Z 

‘Philip, Philip!” said Felicia, reprovingly, 
and she could not have told why her heart was 
lighter. ‘You are so unlike yourself about 
Florida. Only give way to me in this, dear; 
only try to like her a little—for my sake.” 

Mr. Durand turned and fixed upon her a look 
which she never forgot. She never forgot the 
tone of the words in which he answered her. 

“There is no pain that I will refuse to suffer 
for your sake !” he said. 

He left her then with such abruptness that she 
for the moment repented her persistency. Yet 
it was weeks before suspicion entered Felicia's 
heart. Then it was at first no more than a vague 
restlessness—a faint, cold sickness at her heart, 
for which she could not or would not account, at 
which she smiled herself, but with such a smile 
that one to have seen her would have said, ‘* Weep 
rather!” Her placid temper changed a little; she 
was causelessly fretful; she grew peevish now and 
then, and whimsical, and recovered from these 
moods with a disproportionate repentance—a 
startling accession of affectionateness; and to 
convince herself that her thoughts were folly, 
and that she knew them to be so, walked more 
than ever resolutely forward in the path she had 
chosen when she determined to make Philip 
“ friend with her friend.” 

One day late in November—it had been spring 
when Florida came—Philip came to walk with 
Felicia; but he found her in one of herestrangely 
changing moods: she declined to go. What was 
the reason? She had no reason, She had a 
headache, and did not care to go. No doubt 
Florida would go, 

‘“‘T want you to go,” said Mr. Durand, grave- 
ly. ‘* Besides, the air will do you a 

‘*T will call Florida,” said Felicia, with reck- 
less disregard of her own pain. ** For my part, 
I prefer to stay at home. 

“I prefer to remain also, unless I have the 
companion whom I choose myself.” 

Mr. Durand had answered very coldly. But 
Felicia laid her hand on his arm with a sweet, 
insinuating air, which did not look insincere, in 
spite of the frightful pain tugging at her heart. 

“You will oblige me, Philip, I know. Sick 

ple ought to be humored, and I am sick. 
Vow will you not?” 

Mr. Durand struggled visibly with himself. 
- cheeks flushed a little, and then grew quite 
white. 

“*T will do whatever you say,” he said at last. 

And so the two were sent away to their fate. 
The moments seemed hours while they were 
gone, the time passed with such dreary slow- 
ness; and as the early twilight settled down Fe- 
licia laid aside her work and sought the window. 
She was waiting smilingly for them now, a sud- 
den revulsion of feeling having quite changed her 
humor, prepared to confess her pettishness, and 
receive a loving absolution. 

In some few sad lives there comes a moment 
when the shadow of death passes over the soul, 
and does not touch the body, After that we 
walk along our appointed path through the world, 
and laugh and talk, and buy and sell, and marry 
and are given in marriage maybe; and none of 
our friends, who hold our hands, and wish us 
Godspeed on our way, imagine, when they look 
into our eyes, that we are dead; that there is 
no more light in the evening sky, nor freshness 
in the morning dew ; that in our hearts is neither 
hope nor fear, regret, remembrance, nor delight ; 
only so much of the red heart-throb as keeps up 
the show of life for other needs than our own— 
a cold, dull patience in place of a living 
soul. 

Looking out of the window, Felicia saw at last 
Mr. Durand and Florida Trouville. At that mo- 
ment soul-death came to her. 

Florida leaned on his arm, and walked with- 
out her eyes: they were uplifted to his. ‘They 
walked very slowly; and one need but have 
noted the air of the speaking figures to have 
guessed the miserable secret against which they 
had both so honestly and so vainly striven. 

Felicia regarded them fixedly, her eyes grad- 
ually growing to be the only shadow of color in 
her face. ‘They walked very slowly; but she 
could see their faces at last, even in that dim- 
ming light. Philip Durand looked pale—looked 
haggard and hunted. His eyes, down-bent, were 
hungry and passionately loving and full of ago- 
ny. It was the aspect of a man who has suffer- 
ed and longed and struggled against longing, 
and who, for one insane moment, forgets suffer- 
ing and longing and struggling in the keen, de- 
lightful anguish of an instant when hope touches 
despair, and despair is dashed with delicious hope. 

Felicia neither started nor exclaimed. She 
Was intensely still, merely standing, gazing out 
into the darkening street until they passed out 
¥ her view as they turned the corner of the 

ouse. ‘Then she heard the door open, and they 
came into the room where she was. The cur- 
tains were down before the window where she 
Stood petrified, and thus she was not seen as they 
stood a moment just inside the door. Their 
Words were very few and bitter, and came into 





her dull ears with the far-off, unreal effect of 
sounds in a dream. 

** What I have said to you,” said Philip Du- 
rand, in a voice stern with self-accusation, ‘I 
have prayed and struggled never to say. I don't 
excuse myself; but—I knew you loved me.” Oh, 
if there was keen delight, there was agony too in 
the broken, low sentence. He said nothing more, 
for his voice failed. There was an intense si- 
_ for a minute, in which thought seemed au- 


Florida’s strange, unusual, sweet voice broke 
it; but her voice had grown sharpened and thin. 
** Your hands are so cold!” she said. ‘‘ Oh, let 
me hold them a minute. I won't touch them 
again as long as I live. But now—” 

Again there was silence and darkness between 
them. Out of it rose suddenly a cry like that of 
one sucked beneath choking waves—Floriqa’s 
voice again. 

“Philip! Philip! Leave me, oh, leave me 
quickly! Go, and let me remember Felicia! 
My God! my God!” 

‘The name seemed to have been a spell to part 
them. A minute after the door closed behind 
Philip Durand ; and with her hands before her 
face, as if to shut out some sight of horror, Flori- 
da crept up the steps. 

Felicia remained quite still for a long, long 
time. She had grown a little cold, but she was 
quite tearless and unmoved, Presently she said 
to herself, aloud, *‘ If I don’t move I shall be as 
stiff as a co directly.” And then she looked 
down at her white hands, clasped hard over each 
other, and smiled, and wondered if she coudd un- 
ce them if she tried. ‘‘It is nothing new to 
me,” she said again, still gazing intently at her 
hands; ‘‘that is why I do not suffer at all. If 
it had come upon me unawares, I might perhaps 
have died.” A dreamy pause; then, ‘‘It must 
surely be very pleasant to be dead! When one 
is dead one is just quiet dust like the others; 
but when one is alive—” She sighed heavily, 
and by the mercy of God some tears came into 
her eyes, ‘They were neither violent nor hyster- 
ical, Lonnie and while they crept quietly down 
her face she went softly to her own room, and 
sat down beside the faintly glimmering window. 

She did not know there was no light in the 
room; and she did not know how long she sat 
there, nor why, nor what she thought or felt. She 
shivered now and then, It was as if her soul 
were paralyzed with cold, for the shiver came 
from within outward, But she was not all un- 
conscious. At intervals there broke over her an 
overflow of suffering. A shock of anger touched 
her, a flash which lit all around her, within and 
without, and showed her for one hideous minute 
the sombre perspectives of her fate. ‘Then would 
that strange night fall again, in which she felt 
nothing. 

But in the midst of this horrible dumb an- 
guish her soul, which was of the light, was strug- 
gling upward. In the frightful immaterial dark- 
ness it was slowly and unconsciously withdraw- 
ing from the dark perdition of hatred and revenge 
to the very ultimate heaven where are forgiveness 
and self-abnegation. It was midnight when she 
sank on her knees at the bedside—without know- 
ing it—and when morning came it found her still 
kneeling there. Her face, which was very pale, 
had become calm and peaceful and determined. 
In truth, it was almost radiant, for angels had 
come and ministered unto her. ’ 

She kept her room that day sending a loving 
little note to Florida Trouville to say that she 
was not ill, but wanted to be alone, and that she 
would send for her if she needed any thing. 

Toward evening, however, there came a timid 
little knock at her door, and Florida Trouville 
stood, faltering, near her. 

_“T came in ing ie era 
Felicia, for I was afraid you would not let me 
come if you knew who it was. But I am going 
away, my darling. Ob, my darling, I am so 
wicked! And I must see you first and tell you 
something, or I must die. Speak to me—just 
one word, Felicia—and tell me you hate me, but 
you forgive me, and then I can go!” She looked 
so little, her voice was so pathetic, her face so 
white and horror-stricken. : a 

‘*Come here, my darling,” said Felicia, and 
held out her hands. 

A low sob broke from Florida’s lips. She came 
swiftly across the room and threw f on the 
floor at Felicia’s feet, cowering down from her- 
self. Felicia touched her tena re) ae 
ing, protecting gesture, an er 
and oon kissed it passionately. ‘‘ You ought 
to stab me instead of stroking my cheek,” she 
sobbed. ‘*Do you know what I am, Felicia?” 
she said, suddenly raising herself and speaking 
with a gesture of i **T am a hypocrite, 
I am a traitor to you—to you who have saved 
me and succored me and done thing for 
me! Oh, Felicia, don’t touch me so! Ask me 
what it is I have come to tell you. I can not say 
do.” Her head dropped on her 


“‘T do not ask you, darling,” said Felicia, 
drawing her toward her, ‘‘ because I know it all. 
Philip and you love each other. Hush! Iknew 
how it was. Do not excuse yourself. I have 
nothing to forgive. I know how earnestly you 
both strove against what God had appointed, 
and how vainly. Don’t sob so, my child; you 
will make yourself ill. Besides—” 

** Felicia, never while I live will I see him 

in! Never will I—” 

“Stop,” said Felicia, smiling. ‘‘I will speak 
to Mr. Durand myself. Kiss me, my darling. 
It shall all “1 right.” ae 

You think, perhaps, that I am going to sa 
she died soon. She did not. God does mn 
make his saints so. FR Ao iad = eal : 
separating cross in forgetting 
But do not think that she had 
the sunshine of that May morning she 
ened the flowers in Florida’s hair, and stood 





side her while she pronounced the words that 
made her. Philip's wife. That morning opened 
the gate-way leading up the path she had ap- 
pointed herself; but its stones were still to be 
trodden, its thorns still often to pierce her falter- 
ing feet, its far height still to be attained. But 
at the end of the way her sweet, self-forgetting 
days brought her the perfectest happiness that 

gives us in this world—the keen, sweet hap- 
piness that springs from self-sacrifice. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Wirs summer comes the palm-leaf hat, worn by 
thousands of town and country people. But probably 
not a quarter of these wearers have any idea of the 
magnitude of this branch of the hat business. The 
estimated number of hats sent into the market from a 
single manufacturing establishment in Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts, since July, 1870, is one hundred thousand 
dozen. The island of Cuba produces all the palm 
leaf used in this country and in Europe. The leaf, 
having arrived at the proper maturity, is carefully cut 
and shipped to New London, Connecticut; but as 
the braid is manufactured only in Massachusetts, the 
stock is sent to the various establishments in that 
State. It first undergoes a bleaching process, and 
then is split into finestrips. If desired, it is afterward 
colored. The straw is braided into hats by the wives 
and daughters of farmers, it being a sort of “ knitting- 
work,” with which they occupy all their spare mo- 
ments. When the hats are brought back to the man- 
ufactory they are again bleached, pressed, bound, 
packed, and sent to market. The so-called “Shaker 
hoods” are made from the split palm leaf woven into 
“webs” on hand-looms. The crown and front of the 
hood are cut by steel dies. Then they are crimped 
into proper folds, stitched, pressed, bound, wired, la- 
beled, and varnished—all the work, except the cutting 
and pressing, being done by girls. From the Massa- 
chusetts manufacturing towns the hats and hoods are 
largely sent to New York, and thence to all parts of 
the country. 





It is difficult to obtain a jury in London sometimes, 
as well as in New York. In the trial of the celebrated 
Tichborne case a special jury was demanded. After 
two days’ examinations only eleven jurors were sworn 
in, and then, rather than suffer the inconvenience of a 
postponement, both parties agreed to try the case with 
eleven jurors. 





The summer attractions of Lake Mahopack are in- 
creasing. A boulevard sixty feet wide and eight miles 
long is under construction, extending around the lake, 
giving a fine view of this beautiful sheet of water, with 
its picturesque islands. 


Complaints are frequently made to the officers of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals that 
valuable horses are injured in consequence of having 
their feet pierced by nails thrown into the street. A 
short time ago a carman carried inio Mr. Bergh’s office 
a large bag of nails, which he said he had picked up in 
ten minutes outside two large fancy dry-goods stores 
in Franklin Street. He stated that the packing cases 
were all opened on the sidewalk and the nails thrown 
into the roadway. His horse had been rendered use- 
Jess for several weeks in consequence of having picked 
up nails in his feet. During the past three months 
twenty-one valuable truck horses have been killed, 
owing to their becoming unfit for further use from the 
same cause. The iron penetrating the frog causes the 
flesh to fester, and eventually the hoof rots off. It is 
evident that nails should not be thrown into the road- 
way ; but if they are, somebody would do a pretty good 
business, and also serve the cause of humanity, by 
gathering them up. 


There are a good many people like the boy whom a 
gentleman met on the highway of a couptry town. 
The boy was on horseback, crying with the cold. 
“Why don’t you get down and lead him, my lad ?” said 
the gentleman. “That is the way to keep warm.” 

“No,” sobbed the boy; “it’s a b-b-borrowed horse, 
and I'll ride him if I freeze!” 





A “woman in white,” who in her lifetime bound 
her husband by a promise not to marry any one else, 
is haunting the recreant widower, in Racine, Wiscon- 
sin. He got lonesome and forgot his vow. 





Dogs in Ilinois are likely to diminish in number. 
A bill introduced into the Legislature provides that 
every owner of a dog shall procure from the town-clerk 
a collar, which he shall cause the dog to wear. The 
clerk is to keep a record and description of all collared 
dogs, and the names of their owners, who must pay a 
fee of one dollar to the clerk. Collarless dogs are to 
be. considered and may be killed. The 
assessors also impose a tax of one or two dollars upon 
each dog, and owners are held responsible for all in- 
juries they may inflict. 


Criminals find no secure place wherein to hide them- 
selves. Two or three months ago a German named 
Alfred Ziegmeyer was charged with the murder of a 
man in Chicago. He fied from the arm of the law to 
Germany, but was pursued, and finally arrested in the 
Hartz Mountains, and recently passed through New 
York in charge of officers on his way back to Chicago 
for trial. 


An exchange remarks, sympathetically : ‘‘ We don’t 
care 80 much for the two men who have set out to re- 
cross the Atlantic in that of a boat, the 
City of Ragusa, but we are solicitous for the dog.” It 
may be remembered that a fine-looking dog was an- 
nounced to accompany the City of Ragusa “as boat- 
swain.” 








Sheikh Nasif el Yazijy, one of the most notable 
characters in Syria, the author of fourteen different 
works in Arabic, and formerly the companion and as- 
sistant of Dr. Eli Smith in the translation of the Bible 
into Arabic, recently died at Beyrout. He was seventy- 
one years old, and had been partially paralyzed for two 
years. An immense crowd followed the sheikh to the 
grave, among whom were eight hundred pupils of the 
schools and seminaries of Beyrout. 


A large endowment has already been secured for the 
new Methodist institution at Syracuse, which is to be 
called Syracuse University. The university is to in- 
clade the colleges of law, medicine, industry, fine arts, 


filled. It is stated that the students of Genesee Col- 
lege have decided to come in a body to Syracuse Uni- 








versity, so that the institution will start well manned 
in all respects. Plans for the buildings are already un- 
der consideration by the trustees, and the first will be 
erected immediately. 


The Royal Geographical Society of London numbers 
no less than 2400 members, which gives proof of the 
attention which is paid in England to geography and 
the allied sciences. Sir Roderick Murchison, who has 
been connected with the society for the last forty years, 
fifteen of which he has been its president, has recently 
resigned his office on account of ill health. 





_ Thirty thousand Sunday-school children of Brooklyn 
joined in the procession on the occasion of the forty- 
second anniversary of the Sunday-School Union. It 
was a gala day in the City of Churches. Parents, teach- 
ers, ministers, and the many others who were interest- 
ed in the young folks, joined in the celebration of this 
happy day. Brooklyn seldom has witnessed a prettier 
sight than those thirty thousand children in clean ap- 
parel and with happy faces. 





Among the literary curiosities of the day may be 
reckoned a Boston lady who recently visited a well- 
known publishing firm, offering a manuscript for pub- 
lication. She said she was the author of eighteen nov- 
els, all of which had been stolen from her and pub- 
lished, whereby she had suffered damage to the amount 
of one hundred million dollare, She also asserted that 
her grandfather wrote the plays of Shakspeare, and 
they were “‘conveyed” away from him by the ‘sup- 


posed great poet. 


We expect some entertaining novels from, the pen 
of Mr. Anthony Trollope. He bas announced his in- 
tention of coming to the United States to make new 
studies for characters. 


During the bombardment of Paris no less than 
eighty-three shells fell within the area of the Jardin 
des Plantes, Four shells strock the glass-houses and . 
shattered them to atoms, thus exposing the rare and 
delicate plants to the coldest nights of the year. Two 
shells fell into the zoological gallery, and one into tha, 
gallery of mineralogy, destroying many veluable epec- 
imens. 





A medical journal estimates the annual cost to the 
people of the United States of medical services and 
medicines at $100,000,000, and adds $25,000,000 for the 
quack medicines swallowed. A large fraction of this 
sum would be saved if people could be induced to 
eat, drink, and work more moderately, and avoid de. 
liberate violations of the laws of bealth. 





A few years ago it was discovered that the fathers 
of one of the religious orders in Rome were getting: 
rich by trading in the “bones of saints” and similar 
* relics”—any amount of which they were prepared to 
supply at the shortest notice and on the most reason- 
able terms. The matter was hushed up at the time, 
but the papers were not destroyed, and recently one 
of the liberal papers at Rome published the affidavits 
taken at the time. 


The Overland Monthly contains a fac-simile of the 
manuscript of Bret Harte’s “Heathen Chinee,” Its 
erasures and interlineations give some information 
concerning changes which were made by the author 
after the poem was first written. The title at first waa, 
“On the Sinfulndss of Ah Sin, as reported by Trethful 
James,” which in the proof is shortened and improved 
into “Plain Language from Trathful James.” The 
much-quoted line, 

“With the smile that was child-like and bland,” 
was first written, 

“With the smile of the angelic band ;” 
and the line, 
“ And my language is plain,” 
was an improvement on 
“In a language that’s plain.” 

Many artists need to touch up their works to produce 

the best effects. 


Prospect Park, Brooklyn, is to have a grand statuo 
of Washington Irving. 


Forty-two German authors dedicated their books to 
Queen Victoria last year. Ten of them received pres. 
ents of more or Jess value in return; the other thirty. 
two were obliged to content themselves with letters of 
thanks, 


“What is the use,” pertinently inquires an exchange, 
“of women trying to assert their equality with men, 
when the court reports of every city establish the fact 
that a man can beat his wife ?” 

The cyclone which recently devastated a portion of 
an Illinois prairie made a pathway for itself of neanly 
three miles in length and from twenty to eighty feet 
wide. In that pathway not a spear of grass, not a stalk 
of corn or wheat, not a shrub, not a particle of vegeta- 
tion, was left alive. For some distance the carth was 
literally plowed up to the depth of six inches. The 
column of whirling air must have been intensely hot, 
as every green thing in its path was dried to a crisp, 
The outlines of the pathway were so well defined that 
five feet from the outer line of total destruction of veg- 
etation of every kind not a vestige of its effects could 
be seen. Fortunately no house stood in the tornado's 
line of march. 








_—— 


Illuminating gas is generally indigenous, #0 to speak, 
But the Clifton House, on the Canada side of Niagara 
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HERE THEY COME! . 


Tue great Derby race in England was first 
run in 1780, at which time there were only thir- 
ty subscribers and half a dozen starters; and, 
instead of the thousands who now assemble from 
all parts of the kingdom, there was a quiet 
gathering of two or three hundred old-fashioned 
sportsmen, in tail-coats and high collars, to see 
the running horses. Now the Derby is a na- 
tional holiday ; and Punch was hardly guilty of 
exaggeration in making the intelligent Japanese 
say that Englishmen went to the great feast of 
the Dah-bee to worship the horses, and the 
Queen's ministry were obliged by law to honor 
it with their presence. Day by day, during the 
few weeks preceding the great race, the doings 
of the horses likely to run are watched by sport- 
ing men with increasing interest. Whether Both- 
well pulled up fresh after his gallop, whether 
Albert Victor seemed to enjoy his morning oats, 
whether the Zephyr colt lay down last night on 
his left side or his right side, are questions of ap- 
parently consummate importance. But beyond 
the limits of the ‘* Turf World” people look for- 
ward to the Derby Day only as a holiday. To 
them it is the day of hampers from Piccadill¥, 
and of a long drive in the dust through the south- 
ern suburbs of London to the famous Downs. 
The business of the day is lunching, not racing ; 
and they only turn their eyes to the course for a 
laugh at the exertions of the police to clear it, 
or when the bell proclaims the start, or when the 
hoarse shout, as the horses round Tattenham 
Corner, tells us ‘‘ Here they come!” 

The double-page illustration we give this week 
shows the crowd at this exciting moment. The 
flying horses are just coming into sight around 
the curve in the track, and a great shout bursts 
forth from the mighty crowd. Yes, here they 
come, and quickly too; make haste with your 
glasses, for this sight can be seen during one 
minute only out of the half million minutes which 
make up the year. All along the line of dense- 
ly packed people who skirt the course, and over 
the string of carriages behind them, there is pass- 
ing a fever-gust of excitement. 

The young man, gorgeous in dust coat and 
blue veil, who has brought his sweetheart out for 
a holiday, has had some trouble in guarding her 
against the crash of that vast crowd, but he forgets 
her as he shouts with the rest ‘‘ Here they come!” 
Near him a constable, in an attitude of repose, 
is neglecting his official duties in the turmoil of 
the struggle that is just begun. Even the typ- 
ical cockney, already half muddled, with doll in 
hat and pipe in hand, wakes up to see the horses 
come streaming up the straight. It is true that 
the coachman on the right of the iine has had 
his attention distracted by the burly rough in the 
fur cap, who is generously proposing to punch 
his head, but the cry of ‘* Here they come!” 
will turn their as yet unblackened eyes to the 
horses now nearing the distance. The little girl 
on stilts is bending forward, eager for a good 
view; and all over the carriages the men with 
their field glasses are telling the ladies that 
‘*yellow is whipping,” ‘‘green is done with,” 
‘*the Baron wins,” ‘*‘ No, he don’t ; Albert Vic- 
tor walks in.” ‘* Albert Victor don’t win for a 
monkey,” shouts a member of the ring, and then 
amid one universal roar of excitement the horses 
rush by, the winning-post is passed, and another 
Derby victor is added to the time-honored roll 
of equine celebrities, 

This year the Derby was won by a horse 
owned by Baron RoTHscuHILp. 





“ CONSTANT.” 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


I suprose the earth does hold at any given 
time some half dozen men, and perhaps half as 
many women, who do really set no value upon 
money except as a means of doing good and 
making people happy. I had and have the good 
fortune to number among my friends one of the 
half dozen men; and I would almost venture to 
say that his wife is one of the three women who 
are thus constituted. Antony Wynter is the 
friend of whom I speak. His large head, his 
broad forehead, his genial, benevolent eyes, his 
gray patriarchal beard, are present like a noble, 
memorable picture to my mind as I thus write 
of him. He used to he a merchant in one of the 
great American cities, no matter which; but he 
has long given up the making of money, and 
lives on a beantiful little estate by the shore of 
a bay, which even I, who have no local prejudice 
in its favor, but, indeed, on the contrary, have 
conflicting memories of other and distant bays, 
do pronounce to be of almost peerless beauty. 
There Antony Wynter enjoys the sky, the air, 
the woods, the water, the changes of the season ; 
the love and society of his wife, his children, his 
many friends, and his exuberantly affectionate 
dogs; the delight of his books and his pictures; 
the supreme joy of making people happy. Is 
this a fancy picture? Not at all. I know the 
man; and I have only to say that I do not ven- 
ture to describe half his goodness and sweetness 
here, for the sufficient reason that I should be 
supposed to exaggerate. In fact, you can not 
describe some people as you know them in real 
life, for good or evil. The romance-reading 
public seldom will believe the truth, and are in 
that respect like the famous old woman of the 
story, who swallowed with inexhaustible capacity 
of belief every extravagant yarn her sailor neph- 
ew chose to tell, bat railed out against him as an 
audacious deceiver when he averred that he had 
seen a flying-fish. So, warned by this example, 
I don't mean to describe my flying-fish, my pure- 
hearted, noble American’ merchant, who only 
valued money because it’ enabled him to make 

others happy. But I know him all the same. 
have ‘come it Jong eyene Antony Water 
 ®go a touching and pretty 








bit of romance. It sprang, of course, out of his 
having done a kind and generous thing. 

The first time I went to pay a visit to Wynter 
I found him waiting for me at the little railway 
station near his estate. As I was looking out of 
the carriage window I saw him for a few seconds 
before we stopped. The rays of a delicious 
autumnal evening’s sun were on his manly, no- 
ble, patriarchal face, and on the beautiful face 
and slender figure of a girl who leaned with both 
her hands laid caressingly onhis arm. I had never 
seen a sweeter face than that of the bright-haired 
girl, What a charming picture, I thought, of 
father and daughter. ‘‘ Oh for the sweet child 
and happy father!” I could not help muttering 
to myself, in the words, slightly altered, which 
open a beautiful, somewhat irreverent, little poem 
of Goethe's. 

But when I greeted Wynter, and he presented 
me to the young lady, I learned that she was not 
his daughter. She was Alexia Vanston, and no 
relative, only a dearly loved protégée of the 
Wynters. ‘In one sense—indeed, perhaps the 
truest sense,” said Wynter to me, cheerily, as he 
spoke of Alexia afterward—‘ she is our daugh- 
ter. We had a daughter, and we lost her years 
ago, and Heaven sent us this dear girl in her 
place. She has lived with us since she was a 





child, and always will live with us, we hope. We 
couldn't be any fonder of her even if she were our 
born daughter, nor she of us.” 

‘The whole story was this: In one of Wynter’s 
benevolent projects he started a school in the 
neighboring village for the teaching of music on 
some new choral principle to the poor boys and 
girls, and he paid a handsome salary to Alexan- 
der Vanston—a clever, not very successful, mu- 
sician or musical philosopher—to keep the thing 
going. Vanston was a widower, with one child, 
this Alexia. ‘The Wynters had a little golden- 
haired daughter. One bad season diphtheria 
raged in the village, and it swept away the 
golden-haired daughter of my friends, and it 
dealt in like measure with Alexander Vanston. 
Then the Wynters, mourning for their own 
daughter, found comfort—as true hearts always 
do—in alleviating the sufferings of others. They 
took the little orphaned Alexia to their home, 
and she became as their daughter. 

The Wynters had two sons, Herbert and Con- 
stant; the former the elder by a year. Both 
youths were fond of travel, and the Wynters had 
taken them to Europe more than once. Of late, 
however, they had felt longings for wider rang- 
ing ; and Wynter, having great faith in travel as a 
means of education, and of forming the character 
to strength and independence, allowed them to 
go wandering over the East, whither they would, 
for a long stretch of months. ‘Then, when they 
returned, Constant found that he had been seized 
with a longing to become a sculptor, and he 
wishel to go to Rome and study there, and his 
brother could not leave him. So Mr. Wynter 
sent them both to Rome; and Constant studied, 
and Herbert idled, and both were very happy. 
Wynter and his wife sometimes sighed a little at 
the prolonged absence ; but they loved the boys 
too well, were loved by the boys too well, to 
think of crossing them ; and they knew that the 
birds would at last come back to the parent nest, 
and they waited for the time contentedly. ‘The 
time was now coming, and affectionate letters 
from both the sons signified that henceforth they 
did not mean to do much wandering. 

For some years hack, therefore, the pretty, 
winsome Alexia had seen but little of the youths 
who at one time were playfellows and brothers 
with her. For considerably more than a year 
she had not seen them at all. 

**Your sons are coming home soon,” I said 
to Wynter, in the course of an evening's stroll 
through his woods. 

** Both coming next week. We shall all be 
so happy. Their mother is in a state of wild 
longing to see them; and, indeed, I don't know 
that I am much calmer myself.” 

**One of them will be sure to fall in love with 
this pretty, sweet Alexia.” 

**T do hope so,” he said, quite eagerly; ‘‘we 
should like it of all things. We know her now 
so well, and we know that neither of our sons 
could have a better wife, and we could not have 
a better daughter. But we shall be very careful 
not to hint at any thing of the kind; for, to be- 
gin with, a boy is hardly ever likely to fall in 
love with a girl if he finds that he is expected to 
do so; and, next, our lads are so affectionate 
that one of them might perhaps think he was 
bound to marry her if he fancied that we wished 
it. And we wish the boys to be free, and just 
to marry where they already love.” 

Mrs. Wynter and Alexia came up just then, 
and ourconversation on this subject was broken off. 

From time to time I saw the Wynters, and I 
heard of them and from them very often. The 
two sons, Constant and Herbert, came home; 
and Constant set up a studio forthwith, and be- 
gan moulding clay and chipping at marble as 
suited his fancy. He felt or fancied that he had 
found a vocation. Herbert was still looking 
about him for one, perhaps to end in not find- 
ing any. Both the young men inherited the 
parental indifference to the making of money. 

Constant was ppm of more robust frame 
and less perhaps of personal grace and attract- 
iveness than his elder brother. He was of a na- 
ture less externally genial; he talked but little, 
except with those he knew well. One of the few 
he seemed to know well and to talk to with in- 
stinctive ease and pleasure was Alexia, and she 
gradually became his friend and counselor in all 
his artistic work. But Herbert had in general 
much more of her company, because he had more 
leisure ; and being of a more demonstrative and 
vivacious ope than his brother, he claimed and 
engrossed companionship more openly and 
freely. Antony Wynter and his wife often looked 





at each other significantly, They thought th 
could see how all this must end. wate 





One evening, about a year after the return of 
the sons, Herbert stood with his mother in the 
broad porch of their home. He put his arm 
round her waist and drew her down the steps 
and a little away toward the fringe of the wood. 
For some reason or other it seemed that Her- 
bert’s confidence flowed most readily into the ear 
of his mother, Constant’s into that of his father. 

‘*Tell me, you dear old mother, would you be 
glad or sorry if you heard that one of your sons 
meant to Alexia Vanston to be his wife?” 

‘* My dear Herbert, how can you doubt that I 
should be glad? Nothing could give your father 
and me more delight.” 

‘* Well, then—don’t ask me any thing just now 
—I have resolved !” 

She pressed his hand, and the confidence 
seemed to be complete. The mother returned 
to the house, and presently meeting Antony 
Wynter, whispered to him her conviction that 
their darling Herbert was in love with dear 
Alexia, and meant to ask her to marry him. 
And the father and mother looked joyously into 
each other's eyes. 

“‘T am so glad it is Herbert!” the father mur- 
mured to himself. ‘* Alexia will best suit his 
bright and gladsome nature. Indeed, I thought 
it must be so. Constant is too grave and silent ; 
he will not be attracted until he meets some one 
more like himself. Dear lad, how glad he will 
be when he hears of this! He so loves his 
brother.” 

Mr. Wynter strayed across the lawn and quite 
to the edge of the wood. The moon was just 
rising, the fire-flies were flashing in the grass and 
among the leaves, the heavy beat of the waves 
on the shore was heard, and the soul of my old 
friend was fall of gladness. As he stood a firm 
step came quickly behind him, an arm was thrust 
within his own, and Constant, in his stained and 
creased old velvet coat, stood beside him. 

“*T have something to tell you, father,” said 
Constant, in a tone that was a little constrained 
and low. 

**Can’t I guess it, Constant, my boy ?” 

**Can you, father? I didn’t think—” 

** Does it not concern our Alexia?” 

“It does; but how can you have known a:- 


“Oh yes, I know! Your mother told me. 
Dear boy, we don’t want to have any secrets 
among us. He told her.” 

** He? Who?” 

‘* Why, Herbert, of course.” 

** What did he tell her?” 

**'That he loves our Alexia, and is about to 
ask her to him.” 

Constant drew his arm from that of his father, 
and it fell heavily by his side. 

‘*Qh! Herbert told her this himself?” This 
was all he said. 

‘*Why, certainly. Are you not glad of it, 
Constant ?” 

** Of what, Sir?” 

‘That Herbert loves Alexia—that he will 
marry her? Don’t you think them made for 
each other ?” 

‘*T do—I suppose—I have no doubt they are.” 

** You don’t suppose you are going to lose your 
brother, Constant, because he is getting a wife. 
Nothing is lost, dear boy; you only have a sis- 
ter the more.” 

‘* Only a sister the more!” Constant murmur- 
ed to himself; and then he thrust his hands dog- 
gedly into the depths of the pockets of his velvet 
coat, and remained silent. ‘Then he whistled a 
a few bars of ‘Che faro senza Eurydice ;” then 
broke that off in the middle, and tried a comic 
air; and then looking round, he saw Herbert 
hastening toward them, and he stretched out a 
brotherly hand toward his brother. 

** Father, and Constant,” said He’ , *con- 
gratulate me! I’ve been and doneit! I have 
+ naman aria, Nae dame i 

He spoke volubly—apparently as if he were in 
almost boisterous spirits. His father congratu- 
lated him warmly. Constant pressed his hand 
earnestly and said nothing. 

That sweet, soft summer night there were 
two hearts filled to the full with happiness un- 
der the roof of Antony Wynter's house. ‘These 
were not young hearts ;- they beat under the bo- 
soms of my old friend and his wife. 

. eS a eee 
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Herbert, the accepted lover, sat alone in his 

room until a late hour, with his window o 
and he smoked energetically, and thought and 
thought. ‘‘I haye done the right thing,” he 
said to his own soul. ‘I knew this long time 
that mother and father both wished that one or 
other of us should that sweet girl; and 
Constant’s soul is in his sculpture. And I do 
love her quite—I dare say as much as people 
out of romances ever do love their wives; and 
she is as good and lovely a girl as ever lived. I 
ought to be very happy, andIam. Of course I 
am very happy—very!” 
Constant's window ed on a balcony that 
crossed one side of aha house. The young man 
came out on the balcony, flung himself down, 
and pressed his forehead on the railing. Then he 
sprang up, and mounting over the balcony, clung 
round a pillar and scrambled to the ground ; and 
he wandered for long hours through the little 
grove, and tried to calm his bursting heart and 
to teach his misery patience. For the weight 
of a heavy disappointment was on the young 
man; and he knew that he must bear it alone. 
There were none on earth from whom he could 
ask for sympathy except those to whom a hint 
of his pain would be pain so intense that he 
would rather have died than inflict it on them. 

“* And she loves him!” murmured the unhap- 

y youth—‘‘she loves him; and I was almost 

nning to think of late that perhaps she might 
care for me! But, good Heavens, even if she 
had, what would that do but make us all un- 





happy in another way, since Herbert loy 
One thing at least I may thank ating fn 
does not dream of what I feel and suffer,” . 

Meanwhile Alexia, alone in her room havin 
received all the congratulations and the bless” 
ings that love could give her, sat with her hast 
clasped and a pale face. 

“Tt is my duty!” she thought. 
much, at least, to those to whom 
than life itself. And I ought to be 
love of that generous, 
shall be devoted to his 


“*T owe that 
I owe more 


hes life 
e finds 
had only been—” 
er heart, and 

and there were 
re she slept that 


hts. 

the eyes of one of the two parents to he aie 
of part of the situation. Antony Wynter soon 
found out poor t’s secret, and quietly 
spoke of it to him. ‘My poor boy,” he said 
**T had never thought of this!” ‘The young man 
and the elder gradually grew on to speak frankly 
of the ill hap that had befallen them. At first 
Antony would have had his son to go back to 
Rome forthwith. But they both feared that 
such a step taken thus suddenly would lead to 
the discovery of Constant’s secret, and thus haye 
thrown a gloomy shadow, and perhaps even an 
abiding sadness, over the path of the young pair 
the happy lovers who were to be married. There. 
fore it was agreed between the father and son 
that the idea of Constant’s return to Rome was 
to be gently and gradually brought forward un- 
til the family should become familiarized with jr, 
Then the youth would goaway again, and throw 
all his soul and his labor into his art, and con- 
quer Giant Despair. Constant did not speak of 
conquering his love. Who that ever loved be- 
lieved his love could be subdued, or, indeed, 
failed to cling to it, even though a hopeless mem- 
ory, as the one only endurable thing in the 
world—the only ray shining faintly, sadly out of 
the darkness ? 

The winter drew on; the wedding was to be 
in the spring. A strange, inexplicable change 
seemed to have come over the house somehow, 
and Wynter and his wife were glad to remove 
for a few weeks to the great city near them, with 
Herbert and Alexia. Constant would not go; 
he promised to ‘‘run up” to town very often; 
but he declared, in as cheerful a tone as he could 
summon up, that he wanted the house to him- 
self all in quiet, and was heartily glad to be rid 
of them. ‘They went to town, and plunged into 
a season of receptions, matinées, and balls; 
Constant worked in his lonely studio, and tramp- 
ed many a weary, stormy mile among the wet 
and snow and of the winter woods, and 
strove to wrestle with his giant, and was not suc- 
cessful. 


Meanwhile things went badly with our affi- 
anced pair. Herbert's mistaken self-sacrifice 
pressed on him cruelly. There are a hundred 
men and women who can make a sacrifice for 
one who can bear it when made. Alexia could 
have borne hers, for she had a much clearer and 
deeper sense of duty impelling her, and the 
thing seemed to be inevitable, and, in the words 
of Tennyson, ‘‘ She was not all unhappy—her 
resolve upbore her.” But Herbert, who had 
been so affectionate a brother, was a strangely 
disappointing lover. When she danced with any 
one else at a party he accused her of flirting, as 
if he had been the most passionate of lovers ; and 
once they had almost had a quarrel about a 
handsome youth from West Point, in whose so- 
ciety Alexia did frankly take some pleasure. 
Finally there came across their path a dark-eyed, 
animated, brilliant girl from Baltimore, Miss 
Carrie Vyner, and Herbert—the truth must be 
spoken—fell into passionate love for her, and 
learned thus for the first time what love was. 
And then the wretched youth, torn by the wild 
horses of passion on the one side, and of what he 
still believed to be duty on the other, was, in- 
deed, a creature to be pitied of all who have ever 
felt or dreamed of an agony. ; 

An éclaircissement came between Alexia and 
her betrothed. His countenance betrayed him 
one day, and Alexia saw it all. The first mo- 
ment they were alone she laid her hand gently on 
his, and said, in a sad, sweet tone: 

“Herbert, my dear, my brother, you have 
made a mistake; but, thank Heaven! it can be 
repaired. You do not love me, except as 4 sIs- 
ter. I will always be your sister; I never can 
be any more. I know now'that I never ought to 
have promised to be any thing else. You are 
free, my brother. God bless you! 

Thus went to the winds the scheme of blend- 
ed love and duty, and Herbert and Alexia 4 
asunder; and it needed all that Alexia = 
urge and plead to prevent Antony Wynter an 
his wife from being ashamed of their eldest son. 
In their hearts they still believed that the oe 
girl loved him, and that her life was made dar: 
forever, a h 

The Wynters took their adopted daughter 
home. Constant came to town immediately on 
their return to the country, and for the first ime 
since the death of their golden-haired infant the 
Wynters found their house ati abode of gloom. 

Constant came and went sometimes, and hast- 
ened his ions for his return to — 
The day came at last, and he was going. | his 
the breaking off of the engagement — i ; 
brother, Constant had always been very kine ae 
tender to Alexia when they met, but they did no, 
meet very often. He avoided her; he order ! 
his soul to be steadfast and to seek for streng*, 
and he avoided Aer. But this last day he -_ 
peculiarly tender, for it had brought memort)” 
news. It had brought the announcement The 
Herbert and Miss Vyner were ogy 
father, mother, and son that 
heart must be pierced with new and keener pangs 
at the almost unexpected and bitter tidings. . 
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But the partings were made, and Constant 
was going. He was going away, and for a long 
time. Nothing had turned out well since his 
return from Rome, the young man sorrowfully 
thought; and, indeed, the same bitter feeling 

assed through other hearts at the same time. 
“The father, mother, and son stood _at the 
rch; the two men were about to step into the 
carriage that was to convey them to the railway 
station. So far Mr. Wynter was to accompany 
js son. . 
ecaddenly Constant drew his father a little 
ide, and whis 
ar have fennian my little Dante, father— 
that Dante, you know—in my studio somewhere. 
I can’t go without it, and I don’t want to go back 
into the house any more, or to send one of the 
servants for it. Will you find it for me?” 

It was a little old copy of Dante which, as 
Antony well knew, Alexia had given, years ago, 
to her brother Constant. : 

So Antony harried back to the studio. He 
pushed the door open gently. It was now late 
in the evening; no lamp burned in the room, 
but the moonlight shone in through the windows, 
and fell on a white form which was prostrate on 
the floor. 

Antony Wynter stopped, amazed, on the 
threshold. Yes, there was Alexia, lying on the 
floor of the studio and sobbing, and he could not 
avoid hearing her say more than once during the 
brief moment while he stood there, ‘Oh, how I 
loved him! Oh God, how I Jove him!” 

Antony forgot his own trouble and Constant’s 
in the grief of the poor girl, whom he supposed 
to be lamenting with fresh agony over the lover 
who had once been betrothed to her. He knelt 
down and took the girl in his arms, soothing and 
caressing her as, startled and ashamed, she 
sobbed and trembled. 

‘My dear, dear daughter,” he said, “we all 
grieve with you.” 

‘Is he gone from me?” she asked. 

“He has gone, indeed,” he answered, not un- 
derstanding her question. ‘‘But let us not 
blame him too heavily. Forgive him—oh, my 
dear daughter, forgive poor Herbert!” 

“Oh, my father, I was not thinking of Her- 
bert! I may tell you all now. I never loved 
Herbert, but I thought I ought not to refuse him 
when he asked me. Forgive him! Ihave noth- 
ing to forgive. I pray you to forgive my de- 
ceit; for all the time I loved Constant, and I 
love him now; and he cares nothing for me, and 
he is gone.” 

A sudden flush of surprise and joy flamed up 
jn the heart of Antony Wynter. He rose from 
the ground almost atruptly, and left the room. 

‘‘He is angry with me,” thought the poor 
girl. ‘*He thinks me deceitful and worthless. 
Have I lost him too?” 

She lay there in the moonlight and sobbed 
through some bitter moments. Then the door 
gently opened, and she sprang up, crying: 

‘‘Oh, my father, forgive me for my deceit, 
and do not be ashamed of me! I could not help 
loving Constant.” And she flung herself into 
the arms of Constant himself, who clasped her 
to his breast, and kissed her with the warmth of 
true and passionate love long held down under 
the agonizing pressure of stern restraint. 

The dark hour had passed away from that 
family, with the unexpected revelation to which 
the feet of Antony Wynter had been guided. No 
roads just then led Constant Wynter to Rome. 
He took in his portmanteaus again, and re-occu- 
pied the studio, now far dearer to him than any 
shrine of art across the ocean. And he and his 
love were married; and Herbert and his bride 
came home, and were welcome; and the house 
of my old friends was gladdened once more. 


THE LATE GENERAL RODMAN. 


BricapieR-GENERAL Tuomas J. RopMan, 
the inventor of the famous gun which bears his 
name, died on Tuesday morning, June 6, at the 
age of fifty-five. He was a native of Indiana. 
In 1837 he entered West Point, and received 
four years later, by brevet commission, the rank 
of Second Lientenant in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the United States army. In 1847 he 
was commissioned as First Lieutenant, and at- 
tained the rank of Captain in 1855. During 
the Southern rebellion he rendered important 
service to the country in promoting the efficien- 
cy of the Ordnance Department, and by intro- 
ducing improvements in heavy guns. ‘The Rod- 
man gun, the casting process of which is else- 
Where explained, is esteemed one of the most 
efficient guns in use. ‘The 15-inch smooth bore, 
weighing 43,000 pounds, with a charge of 100 
pounds of powder, gives to a shot weighing 440 
pounds an initial velocity of 1538 feet per sec- 
ond, and throws it to a distance of 8000 yards. 
When tried in England it was admitted that it 
was capable of penetrating any of the British 
iron-clads afloat. General RopMan was also 
the inventor of the ‘‘ mammoth powder,” in 
grains the size of grapes, which, by its compara- 
tively slow combustion, distributes the strain of 
the discharge evenly over the whole bore, and 
Permits the use of the enormous charges re- 
quired by the 15-inch and 20-inch guns. His 
mind was fertile in inventions, and few improve- 
ments in ordnance have been made in this coun- 
‘ty during the past twenty years with which he 
as not been intimately connected. His com- 
paratively early death is no doubt the result of 
“ snreanittiong mental and physical labors. The 
ry 8 of his life was one constant round of use- 
; | activity, In consideration of his important 
ervices he received the rank of Brevet Brigadier- 





Island arsenal. We ive his portrait, and also 
sketch of a 20-inch gun, on page 573 ie 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE name of Sir Jonn F. W. Herscuer, who 
died on the 12th of May last, is one familiar to 
every student of science, and more especially to 
those interested in the subject of astronomy and 
general physics. In the eminence to which he 
attained in the ranks of astronomers he formed 
one exception, at least, to a frequent assumption 
that talent is rarely hereditary, the elder Her- 
SCHEL, Sir W1LL14M, having himself left the im- 
pression of his genius upon the science of astron- 
omy, in the pursuit of which he was engaged u 
to the — of his death, at the extreme age o 
eighty-four. In his early life the attention of 
Sir Joun HEeRscue was directed more especial- 
ly to mathematical subjects, but in 1822 he de- 
voted himself to astronomy, and in 1838 present- 
ed to the world a catalogue of nebule or double 
stars, which at once gave him a prominent po- 
sition in the ranks of astronomical inquirers. 
In 1834 he visited South Africa, and there estab- 
lished an observatory at his own expense, mak- 
ing observations upon the celestial phenomena 
of the southern hemisphere, which lasted for 
four years; and nine years after his return to 
——n he published the result of his labors, 
which even now aes very largely the sum 
of our knowledge of the celestial features of that 
region. After this work was completed he oc- 
cupied himself largely with general physics, in- 
cluding astronomy, chemistry, light, heat, etc., 
his communications occupying a prominent 

lace in the transactions and proceedings of the 

yal Society of London. His text-book on as- 
tronomy, first published in 1836 in “‘ Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia,’ and reproduced in 1849, 
was for a long —_ the standard work vn the 
subject, while in an article upon sound, publish- 
ed in the “‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana,” we 
have what is even yet admitted to be one of the 
most complete treatises on that subject in the 
English nage. A treatise by him on the 
“Theory of Light’’ is also to be found in the 
same encyclopedia. The ‘Preliminary Dis- 
course on the Study of Natural Philosophy,” 
ublished in 1831, was one of the most presne od 
ooks of science ever written, and has done —e | 
to develop and fix a taste for scientific pursuits. 
He was also the first to su it the idea of hour- 
ly meteorological observations at definite periods 
of time, to be made simultaneously throughout 
the world, the results to be compared for the 
purpose of determining the laws of general 
climatology. The introduction of a ocll-regia- 
— apparatus, by which the various atmos- 
heric phenomena can be recorded continuous- 
-ly, without any direct supervision, has tended 
to furnish the means for realizing the expecta- 
tions which were but imperfectly fulfilled by 
personal observations at hourly intervals. 

As might have been expected, Sir Jonn Her- 
SCHEL received many honors, and many recogni- 
tions of his merit as a man of science, in the 
form of memberships of learned bodies, of gold 
medals, and of various titles ; and in 1850 he was 
made Mastef of the Mint (an office at one time 
held by Sir Isaac NewrTon), appointments to 
which have generally been conferred by the 
British government for the purpose of marking 
appreciation of scientific merit. This position 
he held for five years, since which time ill health 
has more or less interfered with his own labors, 
although his interest in the intellectual and 
scientific developments of the day was unabated 
to the end, as shown by letters received quite re- 
cently by friends in the United States. 





The annual report of the Board of Supervisors 
of the Louisiana State University has just ap- 
peared, and deserves a special notice on account 
of the valuable scientific matter contained in the 

pendix. This university has been in charge 
ofa scientific survey of the State, and in the re- 
port in question we find the second annual rec- 
ord of what has been done in three distinct de- 
partments: A Enno survey under Col- 
onel Samvue. H. Lockett, a geological survey 
under Professor F. B. Hopkins, and a botanical 
under Professor FEATHERMAN. The three con- 
tain matter of much value in relation to the 
physical and natural features of the State, that 
of Professor FEATHERMAN being the most volu- 
minous, and occupied by a detailed account of 
the forest trees, and a list of the plants general- 
ly, with descriptions of fourteen supposed new 


species. 


In consequence of the death of Professor 
MiqueL, Dr. N. W. P. RauwENHOFF has been 
appointed Professor of —— and Director of 
the Botanic Garden at Utrecht; and-Dr. W. F. 
R. Surrnear Professor of Botany and Director 
of the Botanic Garden at Leyden. We advise 
such of our readers as have entered into corre- 
spondence with the establishments mentioned 
to make a note of these changes. 





By advices from South America we learn that 
on the 25th of April last Chili was visited by 
two of the severest earthquakes that have been 
experienced in the country since 1851. The first 
shock, in Valparaiso, was not preceded by any 
warning sound, and its suddenness and intensity 
created considerable alarm, the streets of the 
city being filled in a short time by people, who 
rushed out from their dwellings in a state of in- 
describable confusion. 





We have already referred to the experiment 
of stocking the Delaware with salmon, and to 
the fact that many thousands of had been 
obtained from Mr. Witmor’s establishment at 
Ontario for this pu We learn that the 
total loss of eggs up to a late period amounted 
to only about twelve hundred, and that it is ex- 
4 that seventy-five per cent. will produce 

h. 
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According to a late r by Mr. Victor Fatro, 

as in =e = n oO _ — eee 
cal Society, total number o: Ss 0 

he (probably now extinct) Great Auk in Europe 
and in the Unitea States amounts to seventy- 
one, or “y seventy-two. Of these, four are 
in the United tates, namely: one in the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences; one at 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie; one at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington; and onein the 
possession of Mr.Rosert L.Stuakrt, intended for 
the New York Museum of Natural History. Seven 
skeletons are enumerated as existing in Euro’ 
and two (one?) in the Museum of — ve 
Zoology of Cambridge, Massachusetts. eggs, 
the or enum sixty-three specimens in 





Europe, and two in the United States, of which 
one belongs to the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and the other is in the museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, having been presented to it 
by the Philadelphia ‘Aentong. his enumera- 
tion of the remains of this bird is believed to be 
very nearly accurate, and although a few more 
specimens may yet be detected in local museums, 
it is not likely that the total can be much in- 
creased. The limited number extant will suffi- 
ciently explain the high — which specimens 
of both skins and eggs bring when offered for 
sale, the sums obtained for the former varyin 
from $500 to $1500, and for the latter from ¥: 
to $350. Detached bones of the skeleton of the 
Great Auk are not at all uncommon in American 
collections, the critical examination of the shell 
heaps of the New England coast and of the Ba 
of Fundy having brought to light quite a consid- 
erable number. The specimens collected are 
mainly in the museum of the Peabody Institute, 
Salem; the Peabody Museum, Cambridge ; and 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 





Dr. ApotF B. Mzyrer, who left Europe last 
year for a journey through a part of the Malayan 
Archipelago and New Guinea, according to Na- 
ture reached Manado, in Celebes, in November 
last, just as the wet season commenced. He had 
chosen this place as his oot because he 
had been informed by a celebrated traveler in 
the East that the fine season commenced at Ma- 
nado in the month of October. Nevertheless, 
he succeeded in making a large collection of 
— reptiles, and fishes, which are on their way 

ome. : 





Many of our readers are familiar with the 
names of Mr. THomas Say, of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. C. A. Lesveur, as having been among the 
most prominent of our naturalists during the 
earlier part of the present century, and as having 
added many new species to the lists. The labors 
of Mr. Say were directed largely toward the in- 
vertebrata, embracing more particularly the in- 
sects, shells, and crustaceans. Many of his ex- 
mae pa were in the vicinity of Beesley’s Point, 

ew Jersey, where species were obtained by him 
that have ever since remained almost unknown 
toscience. Several examinations have been more 
recently made on the New Jersey coast for the 
express purpose of recovering these forms; and 
one of the most successful was prosecuted last 
spring, under thedirection of Professor VERRILL, 
of Yale College, who, with several companions, 
spent a week at Somers Point and Beesley’s 

oint. The results of their labors were much 
greater than they had anticipated, as they not 
only obtained a large proportion of all the miss- 
ing forms, but secured quite a number of new 
species, and detected the occurrence, for the first 
time, of others previously known as belonging 
much further south, among them two echino- 
derms, of which Cape Hatteras was the limit 
previously ascertained. Their “catch’’ for the 
week summed up about 175 species of marine 
animals—namely, 25 of fishes, 50 of crustaceans, 
25 of worms, 50 of mollusks, and 15 of radiates 


and sponges. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A runny limb of the law had an office next door to 
a doctor’s shop. One day an elderly gentleman of the 
f school blundered into the “Is the doctor 
in “Don't live here,” said the lawyer, who was in 
full scribble over some old legal documents. “Oh, I 
thought this was his office.” “‘Next door.” “ Pray, 
Sir, can tell me has the doctor many patients ?” 
“Not li ng.” The old gentleman told the story in the 
— and the doctor the lawyer with a 





There is a youth in the legal department at the In- 
diana University who has been dubbed “‘ Neceseity”— 
because necessity knows no law. 





“ Tur Wire's Szcret”—Her opinion of her husband. 





A man painting the cornice of a house in Hartford 
fell from a ladder, and it was supposed that he was 
badly hurt. Immediately after the fall a young man 
ran to the store to inform the painter of the misfor- 
tune that had overtaken his workman. The “ boss” 


listened to a bey | description of the fall, and with 
the n 
iously, “ 


i strong within him, asked, anx- 
he spill his paint ?” 
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A  omne candidate for the legal profession was 
asked what he should first do when are he | 
anaction. “ Ask for money on account.” He jy 





“Tates From Rear Lire”—Chinese “ queues.” 


The question, Does getting drunk ever advance one’s 
happiness ? would seem to be put to rest by the Irish- 
man who went courting when drunk, and was asked 
what pleasure he found in whisky: “Oh, Biddy, it’s a 
toate ntirely to see two of your purty faces of 


” 





_——_ 
“ Woven or Many Tureans”—A shirt. 





The landlord of a tenement-house in Boston actual 
called on the nm who rented it, the other d » = 
ane what repairs he wanted made; and what 

¢ matter stranger, the landlord was perfectly 





Drvorors—The turn of the tied, 


-_>- 
‘ e.. wag thinks that the latest Paris fashions are—kill- 





A lady being asked what the lates! 
replied, “My husband,” _—— een 





Never have a wooden leg made of oak, beca 
oak is apt to produce pom ; — 





Mary Cary says that if husbands generally knew what 
their wives thought of them, suicides would be a more 
common occurrence. 





Deaf and dumb clerks are on trial in some of the 
departments in Washington. There is no reason why 
) = A shouldn't aucceed. —_ waiters were intro- 

n eading hote 
satisfied every body. a 





A man from the country visited all the stores in Jas- 

Se © buy a ene, He was told 
ere “just out of divorces, but would 

supply in a few days.” _— 





Tue Ques Dary— 
oak Question or tue Day—The development of 





“Srers Urwarp”—Going to bed. 





A “limb,” after hearing Miss Dickinson's lecture on 
“Joan of Arc,” thus expressed himself to a friend: 


“] didn't think much of the lecture. I knew from the * 


very first what would become of Joan. I knew the 

— be get her - she es ~ ye The 

case 0 8 young man is very hopeful. He has, un- 

doubtedly, a knowledge of Baas desirable thin 

for a lawyer. He should not, however, exuit in his at- 
ents. It’s not seemly. 





A Portland man has sued his barber for cutting off 
his mustache. The barber says he didn't see it. 


wei 
Tur Nerepie-Woman's Exctamation—Ahem ! 











: panditinees 

The other day an accident to a train on 
the Atlantic and Great Western road. The hag- 
page-master sat in his car reading at the time, but see- 
ng by the motion of the car that a great was 
threatened, he attempted to jump out, when he was 
unfortunately caught between two boxes, and bad! 
jammed. He was taken out in an insensible i- 
tion, and being laid upon the ground, an attempt was 
made to revive him, which proved successful. A cler- 
hg st out from the circle which surrounded 

m. He knecled down by the side of the victim, but, 
before proceeding with his work of mercy he earnest- 
ly inquired, “Are you a Christian?” “No, Sir,” as 
emphatically as his weak condition would allow; “IT 
am a eee on the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern Railroad.” 


Tus Dear Derartrep—Venison. 











_— 





Here are two curious specimens of hymnology: 
“O take the pil- 
O take the pil- 
* O take the pilgrim home!” 


“O catch my flee- 
O cuitch my flee- : 
O catch my fleeting breath!” 





“Will you take this woman to be your wife?” 
“ Well, Squire,” was the reply, “you must be a green 
un to ax me such a question as that. Do zen euppece 
I'd be such a plaguy fool as to give up the bar-hunt 
and take this gal to oo Tolic if I warn’t con- 
gear 4 determined to have her? 
Drive on with your bi ad 





A “Srorrep Eann”—The novelist’s pay. 
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BRICK-YARD CHILDREN. 


on of child-labor, and the extent to 
be legitimately employed, have of 
special attention in America 
and many frightful abuses have 
‘and corrected in both 
‘* Factory Acts,” 


THE questi 
which it may 
late years engaged 
and England, Aw 
been brought to gh 
In England the 


countries. 


| from the ages of three and four up to sixteen, 
undergoing what has been expressively described | 


| 
| 


as ‘‘a very bondage of toil and a horror of evil 
training that carries peril in it,” 


Some idea of the manner in which the brick- | 
yard children in England are employed may be | 


obtained from the illustration on this page, which 
represents children of both sexes engaged in car- 








ONIAMUNVOD NANCMTIHO—-ANVIONA AO SGCUVA-MOINEA AHL 


AA 


“AVTO 


= pemes Parliament in spite of great oppo- 
a ye do manufacturing interests, put a 
buy es cruelty and oppression ; 
for legielati vestigations show that the necessity 
hems tite ive interference still exists. It has 
ad belch ered that in the various brick-fields 
cana a7 ards of England there are at present 

Ployed between 20,000 and 80,000 children, 
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rying lumps of tempered or ‘‘ pugged” clay, used | 


in making bricks, to the brick-makers. The 


children are usually very thinly clad, sometimes | 
almost naked, their hair being matted with wet | 


clay, and at the end of their day’s labor they ap- 
pear completely exhausted. Children from five 


years old and upward were compelled to carry | d 
| unusual importance. 


lumps of clay varying from ten to fifty pounds, 





| 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


from the clay-heap to the brick-maker’s table, the 
distance traversed in the daily rounds, half of it 
while carrying their heavy burden, being from 
ten to twelve miles. The employment lasts about 
thirteen hours per day, and is of the most fa- 
tiguing kind. As a general rule the children are 
treated with great brutality by their task-masters, 


| and grow up brutish and besotted men and women. 





GERMAN CARICATURES. 


WE give this week, on page 580, two fine 
specimens of the humorous art of Germany—one 
representing a philosopher, the other a physi- 
cian. Let us take a look at the philosopher. 
It is evident that he is studying some work of 
Observe his anxious eyes, 





] 
| 
| 


58] 


his right hand clasped over his mouth, his left 
tightly clinched. What work is he studying? 
Is it some abstruse theological treatise, some 
key to the mysteries of alchemy, or the receipt 
of the elixir of life? So studied Faust of old, 
and so learned he to conjure up Mephistopheles 
—that demon who so craftily led the worthy doc- 
tor to perdition. 


ih) 


Wh 
\| ui 
i 


With what truth is the .ookworm represented 
here! And yet the artist has imbued the sketch 
with a humor which is irresistibly comic. The 
eye-shade, the cast of the features, the position 


of the pen, and even the disposition of the books ° 


behind and the ponderous volume befere him, 


are all set forth with a careful regard to detail” 


and an inimitable eye tohumor, ‘There is noth- 
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ing out of the way—it is only an old man read- 
ing a book, and yet the effect is as ludicrous as 
it is veracious. 

Let us turn to the other one—‘“‘ the physi- 
cian.” In the true Esculapian pose, with his 
gold-headed cane to his chin, he is critically ex- 
amining some mysterious pharmacic compound 
in a strange-looking bottle. Seemingly he has 
not yet quite determined whether the concoction 
is satisfactory or no. He is evidently studying 
t with the greatest attention, and the expression 
of his face as he holds it up to the light, and 
screws up his eyes preparatory to giving a final 
opinion on it, is most life-like and amusing. It 
is probably some chemical experiment which an 
assistant has been performing, or a prescription 
which he has not entirely made up to his mas- 
ter's satisfaction. The subject is most simple, 
but the jocosely critical expression on the learned 
doctor’s face is strikingly humorous, and although 
the sketch is eminently a caricature, it is unex- 
aggerated and true to the life—two qualities ut- 
terly disregarded by the greater part of carica- 
turists. \ 





THE MORSE STATUE. 

We give on page 573 an engraving of the 
statue of Professor S. F. B. Morse, the inventor 
of the electric telegraph, designed for Central 
Park. ‘The statué is seven and a half feet high. 
It was moulded by Brron M. Picker, and cast 
at the National Fine Art Foundry, in East Twer:- 
ty-fifth Street, by Maurice J. Power. By 
reference to the engraving it will be seen that it 
represents the inventor in the act of receiving a 
telegraphic dispatch—probably the first one sent 
over the short experimental line erected between 
Washington and Baltimore. 

Professor Monse is a New Englander by birth, 
having been born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
April 27,1791. He was in early life an artist, and 
was one of the founders of the National Acad- 
emy of Design in New York. During a voyage 
to Europe, in 1832, he conceived the idea of an 
electric telegraph, his mind having been turned 
in that direction by the lectures of his friend Pro- 
fessor J. F. Dana. His first apparatus. was 
made in 1835, when he was able to send signals 
through a circuit of half a mile. Two years 
later the invention was so far perfected as to be 
exhibited in full operation to hundreds at the 
University of New York. In 1838 he applied 
to Congress for an appropriation to build an ex- 
perimental line between Washington and Balti- 
more; but his scheme was received with incre- 
dulity and even ridicule. A visit to Europe was 
no less discouraging, as he failed to obtain patents 
either in France or England. He went back to 
Washington, and, after many rebuffs and dis- 
couragements, obtained, on the last night of the 
session of 1843. an appropriation of $30,000 for 
the experimental line—the first thread in the 
vast net-work of electrical nerves that now spreads 
over the whole world, and brings all the nations 
of the earth within speaking distance of each 
other. 

















THE FIRST TELEGRAPHIC INSTRUMENT. 


In connection with this our readers will be in- 
terested in the accompanying outline sketch of 
the earliest telegraphic instrument constructed 
for public use, and operated upon the Washing- 
ton and Baltimore linein 1844. Itwas in charge 
of Mr. ALFrep ValI_, at the Baltimore station ; 
while a similar instrument, its exact counterpart, 
was under the charge of Mr. Morsk at Wash- 
ington, 








Sotip Go_p anp So_m Stiver.—We sell Waltham 
Watches in Gold and Silver Cases only, but at prices 
so low that there is no longer any inducement to pur- 
chase the worthless watches with which the country 
has been flooded. For full particulars and prices, send 
for our Illustrated Price-List, and mention Harper's 
Weekl;.—Uow arp & Co,, No. 865 Broadway, New York, 
The New * Boy’s Watch" is now ready.—( Com.) 





** Burnetr’s Cocoarine is the best bair- 
dressing.” 

“Burnett's Cooking Exrracts are the 
best.” —[Com.] 








Ir PEOPLE WHO SUFFER from the dull stupid- 
ity that meets us every where in spring, and too 
often in all seasons of the year, knew how quick 
it could be cured by taking Aver’s SarsaPa- 
RILLA to purge the bile from their systems, we 
should have better neighbors as well as clearer 
heads to deal with.--[Com. } 





* ZorLaton.”—This palatable oxygenated Cod-Liver 
Dil cures Cancer and Diseases of the Lungs, Kidneys, 
Blood, and Skin, when all other remedies fail. Large 
bottles, $1 50; small, 25 cts. Bens. B. Rorron & Co., 
Cloverine Chemical Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.—[Com.] 


Tue use of Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
fewer brings new hair upon bald heads, if the 
hair follicles are not wholly destroyed. Try it. 
—[( Com.) i 

(Com, 





W INCHES TER’s HyPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption, Try it!—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


N EARES’ PARAGON SHIRTS, made to 
order of best materials, and 
WARRANTED TO FIT. 
Sent by express, C.O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: 
6 Shirts, good muslin and linen fronts, $9. 
6 Shirts, better muslin and good linen, $10 50. 
6 Shirts, Masonville muslin and fine linen, $12. 
6 Shirts, Wamsutta muslin and very fine linen, $13 50. 
6 Shirts, New York Mills and best linen, $15. 
Directions for measurement forwarded on applica- 
tion. RICHARD MEARES, 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 


GANTZ’S . 
Sicily Lemon Sugar. 


OUR LEMON SUGAR IS THE BEST! 


First Premium and Medala from the American Insti- 
tute, over atl others, 1868, 1369, 1870. 


One Can will make 30 Tumblers of Lemonade. 
Its Style of Putting Up is Splendid, making 
' Elegant Shelf Goods.’ 
All First-Class Stores keep GANTZ’S SICILY LEM- 
ON SUGAR. It sells better than any other. 


Order SuemeGineety if you would be 
supplied early. 


Send your Orders by Mail, to P. O. Box 2790, or to 


GEO. F. GANTZ & CO., 
176 Duane Street, New York. 


ARREN WARD & CQ., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street. 
Corner of Crosby St, N. Y. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent it free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail readily for ae bellars ’ of 
L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 





















STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
2 stitch, durability of con- 
‘e struction, and rapidity 
Fofmotion. Call and ex- 
ine. Send for circu- 
. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
: Sewing Machine Co., 
Fa ————— __ 623 Broadway, N.Y. 












JAPANESE PAPER WARE,—!2¥atuabie to ev- 

* ery housekeeper. 
Dealers are invited to test these goods, now success- 
fully introduced, to wit.: Water, Milk, and Commode 
Pails, Slop Jars, Milk Pans, Wash Bowls and Basins, 
Spittoons, Trays, &c. They are water-proof and dura- 
ble, will not shrink or break, are enameled in colors. 
Send for Descriptive and Price Lists to the manufac- 
turers, JENNINGS BROTHERS, 352 Pearl St., New 
York City. Trade supplied. 





1003 GIFTS, 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
AND DISTRIBUTION FOR THE 

Benefit of the FOUNDLING ASYLUM of the SISTERS 
of CHARITY in the City of New York, and SOLDIERS’ 
and SAILORS’ ORPHANS’ HOME, Washington, D.C., 
to be held in Washington, D. C., under and by virtue 
of a permit from Hon. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, on Tuursvay, JoLy 277, positively. 

After the Concert, the Commissioners will award to 
the successful ticket-holders 

1003 GIFTS, 
Amounting to 


$200,000. 


52,000 Tickets only will be sold, at $5 each. 
Hon. H. McCuutoven, of Elkton, Md.) Commis- 
Major Gro. T. Casrie, Baltimore,Md.f sioners. 
Hon. Jas. S. Neerry, M.C., Pittsburgh, Pa., Trustee. 
References.— Maj.-Gen. D. Hunter, U. 8. A., Wash- 

ington, D.C.; Hon. Jas. 8S. Negley, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
First National Bank, Hagerstown, Md.; Appleman & 
Co., Bankers, Hagerstown; Updegraff & Sons, Hagers- 
town; Hon. R. J. Brent, late Attorney-General, Balti- 
more; C. F. Abbott, Bea, 20 P. O. Ave., Balt.; John 
H. Fowler, Esq. ; W. H. Myers, of W. H. Myers & Bro., 
Exchange Place, Balt. 

Deeds of the Real Estate, certified to by counsel, in 
hands of the Trustee. 

Tickets and circulars can be had of P. C. DEVLIN, 
General Agent, Stationer and Printer, No. 31 Nassau 
St., New York. 

Tickets sent C. O. D., if desired. 

Send for Circular, containing description of prizes, 


&e. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
e Most Durable; 


Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 
Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y.,and PROV., R.I. 


BUNDLING. 


Only work on the subject ever published. Ready 
—— — The “Or mm and Decline v 

undling in America, escriptive poems by 
Henry R. Stiles, M.D. Price $1 50. its wanted in 
every city of the Union to sell the work, to whom lib- 
eral terms will be offered. Sent b: mail, postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address KNICKERBOCKER PUB- 
LISHING CO., Albany, N. Y., P.O. Drawer 60. 


“GRISTADORO’s - 


THE BEST 


—IHAIR DYE. 


Depot, 6 Astor House; Faorory, 68 Maiden Lane. 


Ww FREER, and $30 a day sure—no humbug. Ad- 
dress with stamp, LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$37 A MONTH—Horse and outfit furnished. 
Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 











SPIRALGEAR, @ 






































PUHIFY THE BLOOD AND BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION BY USING 





HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


This is the time to use blood 


coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage.” 


-renewing, purifying, \ 
Extract Sarsaparilla,” and “‘ Helmbold’s Fluid J mor Gray Suice Pile te Fy ee jem 
One bottle of “‘ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one ion of the p or de- 
ed to a pint of water equals ny celebrated Lisbon 


8,” are the best and most reliab’ 
Diet 


The “Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 


barb. Useful in all diseases 


uiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to 
salts, magnesia, &c. ‘‘ Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented Pill A;  esenee it ack 
but the result of ten years’ experimenting and great care in preparati ‘ 


narily vended, 
on. Safe for and taken by children. 


Nv nausea; no griping pains; but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the “‘ Fluid Extract 


of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “‘Grape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in 


ld to those sufferin 


from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at nicht rregu! 
ties; and to those ns from’ broken and delicate constitutions it will ee on ‘oes bn bry pon 


new life. The “Catawba 


= all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelessly 
nglish and French style of manufacturing. All of 
a single oe being patented, but all on their own meri 


rape Pills” are done up with great care and in handsome bottles, and will sur- 
Prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 


i. T. Helmbold’s preparati i 
y' —— + preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 


H. T. og and Analytical Chemist, 


CRYSTAL PA 


CE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 


PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Conti ia; ‘ 
South Tenth StF eiphiae nental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 104 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish 
spoken, Stores open all night. 
P. 8,—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 
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THE ELMIRA _ 


PREMIUM LAND  SILE 


FOR THE 


BENEFIT OF CITY HOSPITAy, 
IN ELMIRA, N. Y, 


$375,000 IN PREMIUMS GIVEN Away 19 
SHAREHOLDERS, 


234,000 TICKETs. 
1000 PREMIUMS! 
Look at the following List of Premiums: 


De Mois dn adndiccsccccceces 
POM TIO, 6 asi cSccbacésccccccecss.... “ee 
One Valuable Farm........................ 95,000 09 
e Residence in 5th Ward, Elmira... .|": 15,000 00 
One Residence in 4th Ward, Tibdecscs 15,000 00 
Ten Acres Land adi'g Corpo'n, Elmira. ..... 15,000 00 
400 City Lots in Elmira, at $300............. 120,000 00 
One Set of Diamond Jewelry............... 5,000 00 
One Set of Pearl Jewelry........ Pesesccescs 1,000 00 
One Gold Watch and ot = Oe 1,000 00 
y’s atch and Chain........, "00 04 
One Lady’s Gold Watch and Chain...... 200 00 
30 Wilcox and Gibbs Sew’g Mach’s, at $30.. 2.400 1) 
30 Wheeler and Wilson Sew. Mach., at $30.. 2/400 00 


20 Howe’s Se Machines, at $80 1,600 4 





SHARES THREE DOLLARS EACH, 
which will entitle the holder to one of either of th 
following Splendid Steel Engravings: _—- 
GEN. U. 8S. GRANT, GEN. R. E. LEE, M. M. 

(“BRICK”) POMEROY, EVANGELINE, 
and a COUNCIL OF WAR in 1861, 


valued at $8, in addition to a share in the distribution, 





Drrgotors.—Jud Smith (late Sheriff of Chemung 
County, N. Y.); Israel O, Scudder, Esq., Elmira; Geo, 
Bennett, Esq., Elmira. 

Commissioners or Distersution.—Hon. J. B. Clark, 
Elmira; Maj. W. R. Rathbone, Elmira. 

Artrorneys.—E. P. Hart and Thomlison, Elmira. 

Rererenozs.—In Elmira: Hon. L. Robinson (late 
Comptroller of State of New York); Hon. A. 8. Divin; 
Hon. E. L. x ‘ 
_ Esq. (present Sheriff of Chemung County); Hon. 


Attorney-at-Law; 0. W. 
Insurance Company, 
No. 68 Wall Street; E. F. Babcock, Secretary Tax De- 
partment, No. 32 Chambers Street; James Flinn, Esq., 
Attorney-at-Law, No. 7 Warren Street. 
Distribution of Property to take place SEPTEMBEK 
20, 1871, or as soon as the shares are all sold. 
For further particulars see small bills. 
All remittances for Shares must be sent in Drafts or 
Post-Office Orders. 
All communications addressed to 
S. G. STRYKER, 
Cor. Sec’y, Elmira, N. Y., 
Or 296 BROADWAY, N. ¥. CITY. — 








Is n xcelled for Summer wear. ‘ 
Arnot & BANNING, 56 Lispenard St., a Tots 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chiergo; Agents for the Suppo 
RMON, BALDWIN _& FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con 
sumers and remunerative to Clab organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0. 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 











P.O. Box 5643. 









rincipal Hos 
i" GLANZ, 





THERE IS NO TROUBLE 
in applying 
BARRY'S SAFE HAIR DYE. 


ne bottle, no sediment, no 
+ on mal ingredients, takes = 
within a few hours, and prod aon 
any shade from & nant 
a brown to a natural jet b ack. Zz 
W ANTED_AGENTS, Male and Female, for the 
Se naaiebie Work of the day— Ruins — 
Relics of the Hi ity. Send for Circular. BE 
5 C0. Temple Building, 644 Broadway, N- Y 
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SILK DEPARTMENT. 


A.T. STEWART & 60. 


are exhibiting 
a very choice and extensive stock of 


SUMMER SILKS, 
which will be offered at prices 
MUCH BELOW THEIR ACTUAL VALUE. 
BLACK SILKS, GROS GRAINS, AND TAFFETAS. 
PLAIN, COLORED, TRIMMING, AND DRESS 
SILKS, 
LOW-PRICED, MEDIUM, AND RICH FANCY 
SILKS. 
REAL LYONS FOULARD SILKS. 
GENUINE GAZE DE CHAMBERY, PLAIN AND 
FANCY. 
PONGEE SILKS, PLAIN AND STRIPED, SELF 
COLORS. 
INDIAN TUSSORE SILKS, FOR SUITS. 
24-INCH CREPE DE CHINE, 
Also, 
The remaining portion of the 
“BREDA” AND “CATELAN” UNDRESSED 
SILKS, 
FOR TRAVELING AND PROMENADE COS- 
TUMES. 
PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





THE BEST!!! 





Use none but 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is snpplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U. S. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
we THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
om WE eta 

IN THE WORLD. 









a 
peonrs, wane 
tory. 


ghor 
oa Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
and, O.; St. Louis, 
ice, R. 1.5 
Bos. 






Louisville, 
Mem 
Toledo 


La.; 
+5 OF 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ta” Rane Cuance! gg 


Life and Adventures of Robert Houdin, the most fa- 
mous conjurer the world has ever known, just com- 
manced in No, 43 (Vol. IV.) of Haney's Journat, show- 
ng how, when a boy, he acquired his first lessons in 
magic, his youthful haps and mishaps as an amateur 
conmarer, his amusing and startling adventures, how 
ie Invented and performed his marvelous feats, his 
great magical contest with the famous Arabian jug- 
glers, his invention of curious musical and other auto- 
miata, &c., &c., forming one of the most fascinatin 
hurratives ever written. Every boy will long to real 
this: also the charming Story of a little Russian Peas- 
ant Boy who rose to be a Prince, Schoolboy Story, Sea 
ies and multitude of attractive tales, sketches, cor- 
P ‘pondence, puzzles. ey | arts and recreations, 
ne fe and, to afford all the opportunity to test 

aney’s Journal, we make the following liberal offer: 
anare Chance.—Haney’s Journal, a handsome 
mt pase (40 long columns) illustrated family paper, 
bi Sent siz months on trial to any new cubcestber 
<" the nominal sum of 25 cts. Send now and try it! 
Single Copies of any newsdealer—none free. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau 8t.,.N. Y. 
RT ier nde 





ORTABLE PRINT- 
ING OFFICES, for 
ll classes of Business 
Men, Schools, Amateur 
Printers, &c. Circular 
moiled free. Specimen 
Books of Type, Cuts, 
&c., ten centa. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 
53 Murray Street, New 
York. 








STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 





WANTED. —Ladies 
acri diy and gentlem 

Tore me pay a Captain Glazier's oowi ye 
) ¥ AL LRY.” 

Popular, and best aan —_ _ The ~~~ 4 


Can sel] jt. Every 


it. Every bod i Agen 
RH. FERGUSON & CO., 138 Bleocker St. ow York 


. May, August, an 





in time and a# 





Z $75 to $250 per month, 232.2% 


© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
_ quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
| and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
— beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
Pat makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
os stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
— apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
&S commission from which twice that amount can be 
= made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Lowis, Mo.; or Chicago, ll. 





$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


3 50 a Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 








ullJeweled Hunting Levers. When six Watches are ordered at one time, 
the seventh one will be sent free. Chains, $2 to $10. Our genuine Watches 
ood: 


With a NOVELTY Job 
Printing Press, 
The must vaiuable addition 

to the Businxss Orrior; 

The most efficient instruct- 
wr in Scnoo.s; 

The most fascinating and 
instructive amusement fa the 
Famity, and unsurpassed for 
General Job Printing. 

Send for illustrated mn thy to BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, 351 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; W. Y. 
Epwarvs, 543 Broadway, N. ¥.; Keurey, Howe, & 
Lupwia, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Keus.cce & 
Loomis, 45 W. Washington 8t., Chicago, IIL, Agents. 


PORTABILITY combined with 
rote wer in FIELD, ~— 
URISTS’, OPERA, and genera 
out-door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects 
distinctly at from two to six miles. 

+ Eye-glasses and Spectacles of the 












_ = createst transparent power, to 
strengthen and improve the sight without the distress- 
ing result of frequent changes. Catalogues sent free 
on receipt of 3-cent stamp. SEMMONS, 

Oculists’ Optician, No. 687 Broadway. 


Gr —. HORACE WATERS, 
A eat Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Meionzons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 


wontu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 








5, A MONTH! Horse and carri furnished. 
$325 Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW Alfred, Me 





VI TEGAR. how made in 10 hours, without drugs. 
Particulars 10 cents. F.Saex, Cromwell, Cunn. 





GREAT NATIONAL LOAN. 





$133,000,000 NEW FIVE PER CENTS. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN COIN. 
Interest Quarterly, February, May, August, and November. 
BONDS FREE OF ALL TAXES, LOCAL OR NATIONAL. 


The Treasury Department having already received | 


subscriptions to the amount of $67,000,000 to the first 
two hundred millions of the New Loans authorized by 
the Act of Congress of July 14, 1870, for refunding the 
Public Debt, bearing five per cent. per annum interest, 
now offers to popular subscription the remaining 
$133,000,000 of this particular Loan, and is prepared to 
promptly deliver the Coupon Bonds or Registered Cer- 
tificates in exchange, dollar for dollar, for any of the 
United States six per cent. Bonds or Registered Stocks 
known as Five-Twenties, or for Gold Coin at the par 
value of the New Loan and accrued Interest from the 
first of May. When this amount, to which preference 
is given, is taken up, the remainder of the Five per 


* Cents, $300,000,000, embraced in the Act will be offered 


in connection with $300,000,000 Four and One-Half 
per Cents, and any part of $700,000,000 of Four per 
Cents, the one running fifteen years and the other 
thirty years. 

The following is a copy of the New Five per Cent. 
Bond, under and pursuant to the Act of Congress: 


FORM OF FIVE PER CENT. BOND. 
InTEREST | FUNDED LOAN OF 1881. | 5 pee cent. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ARE INDEBTED TO THE BEARER IN THE 8UM OF 
ecccccccccccss DOLLARS. 


THIS is issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an Act of Congress entitled ‘‘ An Act to au- 
thorize the Refunding of the National Debt,” approved 
July 14, 1870, amended by an Act approved Jan. 20 
187i, and is redeemable at the pleasure of the United 
States, after the ist day of May, A.D. 1881, in Coin of 
the standard value of the United States on said July 
14, 1870, with interest in such Coiu, from the day of the 
date hereof, at the rate of FIVE PER CENTUM per 
annum, payable pp eel on the Ist day of February, 

November, in each year. The prin- 
cipal and interest are exempt from the payment of all 
Taxes or Duties of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority. 


Watts <:00ccccccccesece , 18 
Entered ..........++ Recorded .......+.++ 
Register of the Treasury. 


Registered Bonds will be issued of the denomina- 
tions of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, and cou- 
pon bonds of each denomination except the last two. 
The interest will be payable in the United States, at 
the office of the Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or 
designated depository of the Government, quarterly, 
on the first days of February, May, August, and No- 
vember, in each year. 

The interest on the Registered Stock of this Loan, 
it is determined by the Treasury Department, wil] be 
paid by Gold Check for the Quarterly Interest, to the 


Post-Office address of every holder, free of trouble or 5 


expense, dispensing with attendance, in person or by 
proxy, at the Treasury, for the purpose of receipting 
for and drawing such interest. 

The whole proceeds of the New Loan will be ap- 
plied to the payment or redemption and cancellation 
of the 5-20 years six per cent. bonds; and in addition 
to these proceeds, the 5-20’s are being reduced by pur- 
chases, averaging, for two years past, about $10,000,000 
per month. 

The entire effect, therefore, of the New Loan, in con- 
nection with the existing Sinking Fuad process of the 
Treasury, is to reduce both Principal and Interest of 
the Public Debt of the United States. The Loan creates 
no additional supply of Government Stocks, while the 
application of the surplus revenue is constantly lessen- 
ing the Funded Stocks bearing six per cent. Gold In- 
terest. 

The policy of the Government since the close of the 
War in 1865, which left a debt upon the country of 
$2,755,000,000, and an annual taxation of $311,000,000, 
has been to reduce steadily both Debt and Taxes: to 
reduce the Principal of the Debt by actual payments, 
and to lessen the annual burden of Interest, and there- 
by the burden of Taxation, not only through such pay- 


Treasury Orrice, New York, June 8, 1871. 


re 








ments, but by funding the debt at the cheapest rates 
of interest practicable from time to time, until it is 
| now felt that the very cheapest rates are due to the 
high Credit, unblemished Public Faith, and vast and 
growing resources of the country. From $2,755,000,000, 
the Principal of the Debt has been reduced to $2,260,- 
| 000,000—both sums exclusive of accrued interest—and 
| from the heavy burden of $151,832,000 per annum, the 
Interest charge has been reduced to $112,780,000 per 
annum; while the annual taxation, under the Internal 
Revenue system, which the necessities of the War, and 
the Debt thereby created, rendered necessary for at 
least a short series of years, has been reduced from 
$311,000,000 in 1865-66 to about $154,000,000 per year in 
1870-71 (estimating for the highest probable collections 
in the current month, the last of the Fiscal year), or 
less than one-half the first-named sum. And in the 
year 1871-72 a further reduction of $28,000,000 will come 
in under the Act of July, 1870, 80 as to give only $126,- 
000,000 for the year, or about two-fifths the maximum 
of 1865-66. 

By the successful refunding of the Public Debt at 
moderate rates of Interest, and by continued econo- 
mies in the expenditures of the Government—which in 
two years, from March 4, 1869, to March 4, 1871, amount- 
ed to $126,700,949, or an average saving per year of 
$63,350,474—it is believed that nearly the entire system 
of Internal Taxes can be dispensed with in a few years, 
or so much of it as requires the machinery of District 
Assessors and Collectors. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has just published the 
Monthly Schedule of the Public Debt to June 1, from 
which it appears that he has further reduced the total 
of Funded Gold-bearing Debt since May 1 by the sum 
of $8,000,000, by purchase of United States 5-20's for 
the Sinking Fund, and reduced the 5-20's by the fur- 
ther sum of $8,217,400 by conversion into the New 5 
per Cente. The whole Funded Debt now stands 
$1,894,128,750, as against $2,107,546,150 two years ago, 
when the present Administration came into office. 
Adding to these sums the net Circulation of the Treas- 
ury (that is, in Greenbacks and Greenback Certificates, 
after deducting Gold and Currency on hand), the fol- 
lowing is the comparison of Debt of all kinds, at pres- 
ent, and at the close of the War, and in 1869: 

July, 1865. March, 1869. June, 1871. 
U.S. Stocks, $2,150,784,112 $2,107,846,150 $1,894, 128,750 
Cirenlation, 606,211,168 _“388\548.854 __ 866,880,008 

Total,  $2,755,995,275 $2,491,392,004 $z, 260,401,753 

The following table affords a classification of the 
Funded Stock (in Gold) of the United States, as at 
present outstanding: 

Date. Coupon. Registered. Total 





5-20's, 1862..... $352,958,500 $103,973,500 $496,952,000 
5-20's, 1864. 44,752,650 55,924,100 100,676,750 
5-20's, 1965. 193,660,150 53,552,100 177,212,250 


5-20's, 1865 (n.) 179,369,500 70,851,450 250,220,950 
20's, 1867... 241,686,550 91,325,100 833,011,650 





5-20's, 1968..... 28,009,850 11,603,000 39,612,350 
Total 5-20's..$1,000,436,700 $387,229,250 $1,357,665,950 
Sixes, 1881.... 93,260,400 190,417,700 283,678,100 


Fives, 10-40’s.. 57,279,650 137,287,650 194,567,300 
Fives, 1874.... 13,955,000 6,045,000 20,000,000 
New fives, 81. 5,117,000 3,100,400 8,217,400 











oe $1, 170,048,750 $724,080,000 $1,894, 128,750 
Total March's'lse ss. reece wes, 2,107,846, 150 
Reduction of Funded Debt.......+++ sees $218,717,400 


Yearly Gold Interest c , 1869 
| Fuecent yearly charge a ae 
Redugtion in Interest charge .....+++++ 
The proposed further reduction of the annual Inter- 
| est charge upon the Public Debt by refunding is as 
| follows: 

By exchange of $500,000,000 United States 
six per cents for new five per cents of 





$5,000,000 


cents Of 1886.......---.- ee ceeceeseeseree 4,500,000 





c. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of Advertising U. 8. Loans. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUMLISUERD BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Sw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


LIGHT: beiug Part IL. of Science for the Young. By 
: a Auuorr. Copiously Iustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 








HEAT: being Part I. ef Science Jor the Young. B 
coo Auuorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


LIVY’S ROME. The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
jus. Books I.-XXX. Liierall coomaeted with 
Notes and Illustrations, by D. ritcan, A.M., and 
Cyrus Epwonvs. 2 vols., 12my, Cloth, $3 00, 


SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione G 
Dixporrit. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 — 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Bigttow. New Edition, with Additions, Por- 
traits. Crown S8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 

BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lory Brovenam. Written by Him- 


self. Vol. L, 12mo0, Cloth, $2 00. (Zo be pleted 
in Three Volumes.) ; ae ' _ 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLIGUKD BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By F.iorexor Manry- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Axtuony Trow.ore, Aw 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” “ Orley Farm,” “The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,"” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $125; Cloth, $1 75. 

ANTEROS. By Gronor A. Lawnenon, Author of 


“Guy Livingstone," “Sword and Gown," &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pouttsurp py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yonx. 


hed ORATIONS, Translated. 12mo, Cloth, 








LOOMIS’S TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. §Syo, 
Sheep, $2 00. a 


WEALTH AND WORTH. 18mo, Cloth, 76 cents. 
WHYMPER’S ALASKA, Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 





em” Hanren & Broturrs will send either of the 
above works by mail, rept to any part of the 





United States, on receipt of t 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, aud 
BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macaztnr, One Year.. $4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year.. 400 






Haagver's Bazar, Ove Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Harrre’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaz WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscrisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexcy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-vearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wexxty or Bazan, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

When the eubecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance, 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trams ror Apvertisine in Harper's Perronicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
ee ay Weekl.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





EXAMINATION, 


A Group of Stutuary -b 
John Rogers. Price $1 
This and other Groups 
will be delivered at any 
railroad station in the 
United States, free of ex- 
pense, on receipt of the 
price. 

Inclose stamp for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 
Green:T'ea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 











. 


$I A Day FOR ALL with Stencil Tools. 





~ 1 0 A DA Y-—Business entirely new. Cirenlars free. 
Address J C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Ontfit. Circuiars Free, 

Starrorp M’r'a Co., 
66 Fulton St., New York. 


oh) PER WEEK TO AGENTS, male or 
$50 female. Te Gana Paes, ee. 














HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


“WHAT I KNOW ABOUT FARMING.” 


Attractive Prices. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


No. 637 Broadway, 


OFFER TO THEIR PATRONS 


UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


NECKWEAR, 


AND 


Elegant Novelties 


FOR THE 


PRESENT SEASON, 


AT 


. 7. 
Attractive Prices, 
Newel nu ewe “eareTy» an 
DENSLOW AND BUSH’S “SAFETY” OIL 

SAFEST BIL WILL NOT EXPLODE, 
KNOWN, Guaranteed to stand afire 

test over 150 degrees Fah- 
renheit, being the highest 
fire test, consequently the 
safest oil in the U.S. It 
is over 40° higher fire test 
than oi! in common use, 
and perfeetl; pure, con- 
taining no chemicals nor 





mixtures. Alighted lamp | 


may be upset and broken without fear of explosion or 
fire. It is urgently recommended by the Fire Under- 
writers and Fire Insurance Co's of N. Y., and indorsed 
by thousands of families. It burns in common kero- 
sene lamps, is absolutely safe, brilliant, and odorless, and 
for family use more economical than common oil. For 
sale by all Grocers, Druggists, and Crockery Dealers 
in the U.S. The trade supplied direct from the facto- 
ry or by the wholesale dealers in the. principal cities. 
DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, N. Y 

P. S.—5 gallons expressed for $3 to | place where 
not sold. We wish to contract with a few first-class 
salesmen in the different States to travel and solicit 
orders from merchants. Ad- 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self- Measure for Shirts. 

Printed Directions for Self- Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free every where. 

Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $1250. Fine quality, 
made, and warranted to fit. The cash can be 
paid to company, on receipt of goods. 

S. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway. 

Also, corner of Union Square and Broadway, N. Y. 


$29 


well 


res 


For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag’ts. 
Address U. 8. PIANO CO., 645 B’dway, N. Y. 





H. G. Plowing toward the White House. 


138 & 140 FULTON ST., N. ¥., 
AVE very great pleasure in inviting attention to 
their splendid assortment of Goods, especially 
adapted to Summer wear: 
UMMER Gurr, $8, $10. 


UMMER QUITS, $15, $20. 
UMMER QUITS, $25, $30. 
GUMMER QUITS, $40, $50. 


REEMAN & BURR'S stock embraces an endless 

variety of SUITS in Flannels, Tweeds, Cheviots, 

Creps, Drap d'Etés, Linens, Ducks, Alpacas, Seersuck- 

ers. ALSO, Fine BUSINESS and DRESS SUITS, for 

all occasions and occupations. 

HITE VESTS in Linens, Ducks, Marseilles, Vel- 
veteens, Turkish Toweling, and Corduroy. 

ANY ee} MADE TO BEASURE ATA 


EW HOURS’ NOTIC 
OATS, #5, PANTS,$3, \7ESTS, $2. 
VESTS, $3. 


OATS, $10, DANTS, $5, 
OATS, $15, PANTS, $8, \/ESTS, $5. 


(KOATS, $20, PANTS, $10, V7 ESTS, $6. 


REEMAN & BURR'S Stock in BOYS’ and 
YOUTHS’ CLOTHING is of unparalleled extent 
and variety, embracing all the favorite designs and 
most fashionable materials for all ages. 
oYys’ UITS, $5, $8. 
ors’ Qurzs, $10, $12. 
' 
orys’ UITS, $15, $18. 
Box’ SUES, $20, $25, 
RDERS BY LETTER promptly filled. FREE- 
MAN & BURR’S Easy and Accurate System for 
SELF-MEASURE enables parties in any part of the 
country to order Clothing direct from them, with the 
omany of receiving the most PERFECT FIT at- 
tainable. 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, 
Price-List, and Fashion Sheet Sent Free on ap- 


plication. ; , eae = 
2 vEASTS 





POWDER 


Is rapidly sup aii for producing 
Elegant, Sweet and Wholcsome ROLLS, BISCTITS, BREAD, 
Buckwheat and other Griddle Cakes, Perfectly Pure and 
Reliadle, and always ready for immediate use. The CHEAP. 
LST Baking Powder in the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP ON 
LAND OR SEA, in any climate, for years. Itis well adapted 
to the use of Housekeepers, Miners, Mariners, Emigrants, 4c, 
and is in fact, in every respect, the BEST YEAST POWDER 
made “‘for the Kitchen, the Camp, the Galley" 

SOLD BY GROCERS & DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactured by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK, 
TO INVENTORS. 
Full instructions with regard to obtaining PATENTS 
sent gratis to any address by Epwarp Renavp & Co., 
Solicitors of Patents, 517 Seventh St., Washington, D.C, 


UPHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER 
Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25, byS. C. 
UPHAM, 106 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





fg all other 





24, 187], 





‘BISHOP & REIN, 
JEWELERS, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. eae 
Thomas Nast’s Masterpiece. 
25,000 Copies Sold. 
The Fight at Dame Europa’s School. 


With 83 inimitable Illustrations by 
THOMAS NAST. 





N.Y. Evening Post, 

Bound in Cloth, 50 cts.; Illustrated Paper Cover, 
25 cts. For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 

FRANCIS B. FELT & CO.,, ‘ 
91 Mercer St., N.Y. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST BRAND. 
DUFFIELD'S celebrated HAMS, 
BONELESS BREAKFAST BACON, 


DRIED BEEF TONGUES, &c., &c. 


Orders received and contracts made for the season 
by THORNE & CO., 36 Front St., N. Y. 





Filled by eapet pressure. Writes 2000 words at 
a dip. Used th any pen. Sent pee for 50 cts. ; 
Ex, Plated, 75 cts. ; Nickel Plated, $1; Pocket-Holders, 
$2. Clubs of Six for 2. Trade supplied. 

W. A. COOK, No. 6 State St., N. Y. 


B 
R 
0 


T 
H 
E 


One of the Best of its kind.—Scientific American, N.Y. 
Meets universal favor, because it has no 
Ww odor and no explosive vapor. 
For railroad, steamboat, and family use, 
I no oil can equal it. 


« ECLECTIC OIL. 


Ep Very superior GASOLENE, for Gas Ma- 


chines. 
NAPTHA and BENZINE also prepared R 
§§ ®t HUDSON RIVER OIL WORKS 
Office, 120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


8 
JAMES W. QUEEN & C0., 

924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 585 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opticians, Mathematical and Philosophical In- 
strument Makers and Importers. 

Spectacles, Microsco} Opera Glasses, Drawing In- 
cunenta, trapeite, le Compasses, Ta eas- 
ures, Thermometers, Barometers, Magic terns, 

Stereopticons, &c., &c. 

Manuals as follows sent for 10 cents each: 

Part 1st. Mathematical Instruments. 155 pages. 
> oe cal Instruments............... » * 
* —_ Lanterns and Stereopticons.. 88 
“* 4th. Philosophical Apparatus, 66 








 Mann’s Improved Double Trolling Spoon 


U led for catching Pike, Pickerel, % 
Price, by mail, $1 00. SJoun i. Mann, Syrecuse, NY. 
TO AMERICANS TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 

Circular Letters of Credit, available in Sterling or 
Francs, issued by 


BOWLES BROTHERS & CO., 
19 William Street, N. Y., 
27 State Street, Boston. 


Musical Boxes 


Mandoline, Expressive, Quatuor, Bells, Drums, and 
Castanets. All sizes, all styles, and all prices—from 
three dollars to three thousand dollars. Playing from 
one tune to over one hundred tunes. Send for Circu- 
lar and prices. Musical Boxes ave by skillful 
workmen. MI. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Bivadway, N.Y. 


LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES, —THE 
NEW YORK DAILY NEWS has the 
largest circulation of any Daily 
Newspaper in the United States. 











day, 104,641. The circulation of the 
DAILY NEWS is more than the cir- 
culation of all the other New York 
evening papers combined. 

and all “a contemplate 


B U L D E R S building, supplied with de- 


scriptive circular of * Vill Builder” free. Address 
A. J. Bioxnett & Co., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 








) ob of the AStna Shuttle S. M., have 
removed their Warerooms to 264 Bow- 


ly, and all orders for them will be 
promptly supplied, as well as our B, 
and No.2 M’f’g Machines. Responsi- 
ble Agate required where none estab- 
lished, and liberal terms given. 








WHAT IS HEADACHE? 


In nine cases out of ten the source of headache is not in the brain, but in 


the stomach. 


Indigestion is the most frequent cause. The digestiv 
being disordered, they derange the action o welt tee 
and the nerves; and the whole secretive and excretive 


the liver, the bowels, the kidneys, 
machinery being as it 


were thrown out of gear, the brain suffers. Restore th 
stomach and bowels with a few doses of a 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


and headache arising from this cause is at ’ 
aration is the best remedy for chronic pomw ee eles re. 
known, and absolutely invaluable as a stomach 





riodical headache at present 
ic and gentle cathartic. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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The Darling Self-Supplying Peaholder. | 


Week ending June 3 its circulation 
amounted to 627,870; average per | 


ery. Our new Family Machine is now: | 


‘Parasols & Umbrellas, 
THE FINEST ASSORTMENT IN AMERICA, 
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“This artist has never done any thing better."— | 


BYRD & CORWIA) 


¢ 4) 
<q ow 


Our goods are well made, best styles, and cheapes 
in the market. eo) 
Send for Price-List, and in ordering 

that you saw this notice in Harper's Weekly. 


What shail we Sleep on? 


Look for an ANSWER in Harper’s Weekly of Juy; 
8, and try a wonderful ‘ : 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 


mention 





Just the Thing for these Hot Nights, 
Send for Circular to 

GEO. C. PERKINS, Sec’ry, Hartford, Conn. 
Ask your Dealer to show it to you. 


Pratt’s Astral Oil 


First Premium and Diploma at 
American Institute Fair, 1509 
and 1870, for 
Z SAFEST and BEST 
ILLUMINATING OIL 
fe Oil House of 
CHAS. PRATT, N.Y. 

Established 1770. 

















A LADY who was 26, was taken for 18 after a few weeks 
use of Hagan’s Magnolia Balm upon her face, neck and 
ples, tan, sallowness, etc.,and makes the complexion 

| very beautiful. So does Lyon's Kathairon the hair, It 
server and dressing in the world. 

INVENTORS who wish to take 
PATENTS counsel with the Editors of the 
Screntrric AMERICAN, who have 
heir American and + i Patent Agency is the 
most extensive in the world. Charges less than any 
tions to Inventors, is sent gratis. Address — 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
See what $25 will buy: 
10 copies of New Hattowen Sones; 
anion) ; . 
25 cepies of StnernG Annvat (all new); 
Sixerxe Gurpr, free on application. 
PHILLIP PHILLIPS, 
FISHERMEN! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


hands. It is perfectly harmless—obliterates coarse pim- 
| has been tested for twenty years; is the best hair pre 
out Letters Patent are advised to 
_emeune claims before the Patent Office for 23 Years. 
other reliable agency. A pamphlet, with full instruc- 
UNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, 
‘100 copies of Hattowep Hymns (its com 
Awnnvat for 1871, just out. 
37 Union Square, New York. 
TWINES and NETTING, 
¢#™ Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 





A History 

Franco-Germal 
War. By Brockett 
e only one pu 
territory 


/ my Vy ble, and complete. 
Send $1.50 for outfit, and secure the best te C 
| Address J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., New York or 
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MOST ELEGANT AND 

THE LAND OWNER. Vauvante Rr Mu Estate 

Jovrnat in the World. 48 pages, Monthly, filled : ith 

Cartoon Plats of Lands, Town Sites, illustrat sec 

| new buildings, &c. Sent to any address we ve a h 
| 1872, on receipt of $1 00. J.M.WING & CO., 


E. BRAUNSDORF & CO., Mfrs | 


Beautifies the complexion by removing 

all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. 

five cents per box. oe 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprie' ‘. ” 


“a N 
No. $ College Place, 





GENTS WANTED to «ell Dante 
Poultry Book.” Just out; elegantly where, post- 
over 100 Cuts; tinted paper. Sent any Wh, ! 
aid, for price, $200. Trade supplied | hers 
News Co., New York; or address Publis ~ B 
W. H. CHANDLER & CO., 21 Cornhill, 
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~ LORD KILGOBBIN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


“ of Norcott’s,” “ The Bramleighs 
ta OE oll y. ‘Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
analy”) A Day's Ride,” “One of Them,” 
“« Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 





at “TRINITY.” 


Ir was while the two young men were seated 
at breakfast that the post arrived, bringing a 
number of country newspapers, for which, in one 
shape or other, Joe Atlee wrote something. In- 
deed, he was an *‘own correspondent,” dating 
from London, or Paris, or occasionally from 
Rome, with an easy freshness and a local color 
that vouched for authenticity. ‘These journals 
were of every political tint, from emerald-green 
to the deepest orange ; and, indeed, between two 
of then —the Tipperary Pike, and the Boyne 
Water, hailing from Carrickfergus—there was a 
controversy of such violence and intemperance of 
language, that it was a curiosity to see the two 
papers on the same table: the fact being capable 
of explanation, that they were both written by 
Joe Atlee—a secret, however, that he had not 
confided even to his friend Kearney. 

“Will that fellow that signs himself Terry 
O'Toole in the Pike stand this ?” cried Kearney, 
reading aloud from the Boyne Water: 


“*We know the man who corresponds with 
you under the signature of Terry O’Toole, and it 
is but one of the aliases under which he has lived 
since he came out of the Richmond Bridewell, 
filcher, forger, and false witness. There is yet 
one thing he has never tried, which is to behave 
with a little courage. If he a however, be 
able to persuade himself, by thé aid of his accus- 
tomed stimulants, to accept the responsibility of 
what he has written, we bind ourselves to pay his 
expenses to any part of France or Belgium, where 
he will meet us, and we shall also bind ourselves 
to give him what his life little entitles him to, a 
Christian burial afterward. 

***No SurRENDER.’” 


_ “Tam just reading the answer,” said Joe. ‘‘ It 
is very brief; here it is: 


““*Tf**No Surrender”—who has been a news- 
venlor in your establishment since you yourself 
rose from that employ to the editor’s chair—will 
call at this office any morning after distributing 
his eight copies of your daily issue, we promise to 
give him such a kicking as he has never experi- 
enced during his literary career. 

«Terry O'Too.e.’” 


“And these are the amenities of journalism !” 
cried Kearney. 

‘For the matter of that, you might exclaim at 
the quack doctor of a fair, and ask, Is this the 
dignity of medicine ?” said Joe. There's a head 
and a tail to every walk in life: even the law has 
— et-justice at one end and Jack Ketch at the 
a 

* Well, I sincerely wish that those blackguards 
would first kick and then shoot each other.” 

, , they'll do nothing of the kind! It’s just as 
likely that they wrote the whole correspondence 


at the same table, and with the s j 
able, le same jug of punch 
between them.” soe tial 


“Tf so, I 


ae don't envy you your career or your 
mrades,” 5 


“It's a lottery with big prizes in the wheel all 
the same ! I could tell you the names of great 
swells, Master Dick, who have made very proud 
Pla s for themselves in England by what you call 

Journalism,’ In France it is the one’road to em- 


“1 ve, Can not you imagine, besides, what cap- 
a ‘un It 1s to be able to talk to scores of people 
: 4 ‘vere never introduced to—to tell them an in- 
dp things on public matters, or now and then 
- themselves ; and in so many moods as you 
. “© tempers, to warn them, scold, compassion- 
— * ; ect, console, or abuse them—to tell them 
to be overconfide: i ; 
wee nt, or bumptious, or purse- 
** And w y 
PR pr ~ are you, may I ask, who presume to 
*That’s as } —_ ; 
Gui, #s It may be. We are occasionally 


a ofr 8, Prévot-Paradol, Lytton, Disraeli, 
2 Modest, at all events,” 

Wie why not say what I feel—not what I 

Undere yout What is in me todo? Can’t you 

‘stand this: it would never occur to me that 

“a vault over a five-bar gate if I hed been 


co 





born a cripple ; but the conscious possession of a 
little pliant muscularity might well tempt me to 
try it.” 

a And get a cropper for your pains.” 

‘* Be it so. Better the cropper than pass one’s 
life looking over the top rail and envying the fel- 
low that had cleared it. But what's this? Here’s 
a letter here: it got inamong the newspapers. I 
say, Dick, do you stand this sort of thing ?” said 
he, as he read the address. 

‘*Stand what sort of thing?” asked the other, 
half angrily. 

** Why, to be addressed in this fashion? The 
Honorable Richard Kearney, Trinity College, 
Dublin.” 

‘*It is from my sister,” said Kearney, as he 
took the letter impatiently from his hand; ‘‘ and 


| I can only tell you, if she had addressed me oth- 
| erwise, I'd not have opened her letter.” 


‘* But come now, old fellow, don’t lose tem- 
per about it. You have a right to this designa- 
tion, or you have not—” 

‘*T’ll spare all your eloquence by simply say- 


| ing that I do not look on you as a Committee 


of Privilege, and I'm not going to plead before 


| you. Besides,” added he, ‘‘ it’s only a few min- 
| utes ago you asked me to credit you for something 


you had not yet shown yourself to be, but that 
you intended and felt that the world should see 
you were one of these days.” 

‘* So then you really mean to bring your claim 


| before the Lords ?” 





Kearney, if he heard, did not heed this ques- 
tion, but went on to read his letter. 
surprise !” cried he. ‘‘J was telling you the oth- 
er day about a certain cousin of mine we were 
expecting from Italy.” 

‘*The daughter of that swindler, the mock 
prince ?” 

‘*The man’s character I'll not stand up for, 
but his rank and title are alike indisputable,” 
said Kearney, haughtily. 

‘* With all my heart. We have soared into a 
high atmosphere all this day, and I hope my res- 
piration will get used to it intime. Read away.” 

It was not till after a considerable interval that 
Kearney had recovered composure enough to 
read, and, when he did so, it was with a brow 
furrowed with irritation : 

“ KrirGosstn. 

** My pear Dick,—We had just sat down to 





** She is very anxious to see you, and asks me 
over and over again, Shall you like her? I 
was almost candid enough to say ‘too well.’ I 
mean that you could not help falling in love with 
her, my dear Dick ; and she is so much above us 
in style, in habit, and doubtless in ambition, that 
such would be only madness. When she saw your 
photo she smiled, and said, ‘Is he not superb ? 
—I mean proud?’ I owned you were, and then 
she added, ‘ I hope he will like me.’ I am not, 
perhaps, discreet if I tell you she does no* like the 
portrait of your chum, Atlee. She says ‘he is 
very good-looking, very clever, very witty, but 
isn’t he false?’ and this she says over and over 
again. I told her I believed not ; that I had 
never seen him myself, but that I knew you 
liked him greatly, and felt to him as a brother. 
She only shook her head, and said, ‘Badate bene a 
quel che dico. Imean,’ said she, ‘ J’m right, but 
he’s very nice, for all that!’ If I tell you this, 
Dick, it is just because I can not get it out of my 
head, and I will keep saying over and over to my- 
self, ‘If Joe Atlee be what she suspect, why does 
she call him very nice, for all that?’ I said you 
intended to ask him down here next vacation, 
and she gave the drollest little laugh in the world, 
and does she not look lovely when she shows 
those small pearly teeth? Heaven help you, poor 


| Dick, when you see her! but if I were you, I 


** Here's a | 


tea last night, and papa was fidgeting about the | 
as he thinks, particularly if he should come to 


length of time his letter to Italy had remained 
unacknowledged, when a sharp ring at the house- 
door startled us. We had been hearing a good 


deal of searches for arms lately if the neighbor- | 
hood, and we looked very blankly at each other for | 


amoment. We neither of us said so, but I feel 
sure our thoughts were on the same track, and 
that we believed Captain Rock, or the head centre, 
or whatever be his latest title, had honored us 
with a call. Old Matthew seemed of the same 
mind too, for he appeared at the door with that 
venerable blunderbuss we have so often played 
with, and which, if it had any evil thoughts in 
its head, I must have been tried for a murder 
years ago, for I know it was loaded since I was a 
child, but that the lock has for the same space 
of time not been on speaking terms with the bar- 
rel. While, then, thus confirmed in our sus- 
icions of mischief by Mat’s warlike aspect, we 
th rose from the table, the door opened, and 
a young girl rushed in, and fell—actually threw 
herself—into papa’s arms. It was Nina herself, 
who had come all the way from Rome alone, that 
is, without any one she knew, and made her way 
to us here, without any other guidance than her 
own good wits. 

**T can not tell you how delighted we are with 
her. She is the loveliest girl I ever saw, so gen- 
tle, so nicely mannered, so soft-voiced, and so 
winning—I feel myself like a peasant beside her. 
The least thing she says—her laugh, her slightest 
gesture, the way she moves about the room, with 
a sort of swinging grace, which I thought affect- 
ed at first, but now I see is quite natural—is only 
another of her many fascinations. 

‘*T fancied for a while that her features were 
almost too beautifully regular for expression, and 
that even when 


| don’t come soon. 





should leave Master Joe behind me, for she smiles, 
as she looks at his likeness, in a way that would 
certainly make me jealous, if I were only Joe's 
friend, and not himself. 

** We sat up in Nina’s room till nigh morning, 
and to-day I have scarcely seen her, for she wants 
to be let sleep, after that long and tiresome jour- 
ney, and I take the opportunity to write you this 
very rambling epistle; for you may feel sure I 
shall be less of a correspondent now than when 
I was without companionship, and I counsel you 
to be very grateful if you hear from me soon 
again. 

** Papa wants to take Duggan’s farm from him, 
and Lanty Moore's meadows, and throw them into 
the lawn; but I hope he won't persist in the plan ; 
not alone because it is a mere extravagance, but 
that the county is very unsettled just now about 
land-tenure, and the people are hoping all sorts 
of things from Parliament, and any interference 
with them at this time would be ill taken. Fa- 
ther Cody was here yesterday, and told me, con- 
fidentially, to prevent papa—not so easy a thing 


suspect that any intimidation was intended— 
and Miss O'Shea unfortunately said something 
the other day that papa can not get out of his 
head, and keeps on repeating, ‘So then it’s our 
turn now,’ the fellows say; ‘the landlords have 
had five hundred years of it; it's time we should 
come in.’ And this he says over and over with 
a little langh, and I wish to my heart Miss Betty 
had kept it to herself. By-the-way, her nephew 
is to come on leave, and pass two months with 
her; and she says she hopes you will be here at 
the same time, to keep him company ; but I have 
a notion that another playfellow may prove a 
dangerous rival to the Hungarian hussar; per- 
haps, however, you would hand over Joe Atlee 
to him. 

‘* Be sure you bring us some new books, and 
some music, when you come, or send them, if you 
I am terrified lest Nina should 
think the place dreary, and I don’t know how she 
is to live here if she does not take to the vul- 
gar drudgeries that fill my own life. When she 
abruptly asked me, ‘What do you do here?’ I 
was sorely puzzled to know what to answer; and 
then she added quickly, ‘ For my own part, it’s no 
great matter, for I can always dream. I'm a 
great dreamer!’ Is it not lucky for her, Dick ? 
She'll have ample time for it here. 

**T suppose I never wrote so long a letter as 
this in my life; indeed, I never had a subject that 
had such a fascination for myself. Do you know, 
Dick, that though I promised to let her sleep on 
till nigh dinner-time, I find myself every now and 
then creeping up gently to her door, and only be- 
think me of my pledge when my hand is on the 
lock; and sometimes I even doubt if she is here 


| at all, and I am half crazy at fearing it may be 
all a dream. 

‘*One word for yourself, and I have done. 
Why have you not told us of the examination? 
It was to have been on the tenth, and we are now 
at the eighteenth. Have you got—whatever it 
was—the prize, or the medal, or—the reward, in 
short, we were so anxiously hoping for? It 
would be such cheery tidings for poor papa, who 
is very low and depressed of late, and I see him 
always reading with such attention any notice of 
the college he can find in the newspaper. My 
dear, dear brother, how you would work hard if 
you only knew what a prize success in life might 
give you. Little as I have seen of her, I could 
guess that she will never bestow a thought on an 
undistinguished man, Come down for one day, 
and tell me if ever, in all your ambition, you had 
such a goal before you as this. 

‘The hoggets I sent in to Tullamore fair were 
not sold; but I believe Miss Betty’s steward will 
take them ; and, if so, I will send you ten pounds 
next week. I never knew the market so dull, 
and the English dealers now are only eager about 
horses, and I’m sure I couldn’t part with any if 
I had them. With all my love, I am your ever 
affectionate sister, Kate Kearney. 

**T have just stepped into Nina’s room and 
stolen the photo I send you. I suppose the dress 
must have been for some fancy ball; but she js 
a hundred million times more beautiful. I don’t 
know if I shall have courage to confess my theft 
to her.” 


**TIs that your sister, Dick?” said Joe Atlee, 
as young Kearney withdrew the carte from the 
letter and placed it face downward on the break- 
fast-table. 

‘**No,” replied he, bluntly, and continued to 
read on; while the other, in the spirit of that free- 
dom that prevailed between them, stretched out 
his hand and took up the portrait. 

** Who is this ?” cried he, after some seconds, 
**She’s an actress. That's something like what 
the girl wears in ‘Don Casar de Bazan.’ To 
be sure, she is Maritana. She’s stunningly beau- 
tiful. Do you mean to tell me, Dick, that there's 
a girl like that on your provincial boards ?” 

‘“*T never said so, any more than I gave you 
leave to examine the contents of my letters,” said 
the other, haughtily. 

‘‘Egad! I'd have smashed the seal any day 
to have caught a glimpse of such a face as that, 
I'll wager her eyes are blue-gray. Will you have 
a bet on it?” 

‘When you have done with your raptures, I'l 
thank you to hand the likeness to me.” 

‘* But who is she? what is she? where is she? 
Is she the Greek ?” 

*¢ When a fellow can help himself so coolly to 
his information as you do, I scarcely think he de 
serves much aid from others ; but, I may tell you, 
she is not Maritana, nor a provincial actress, nor 
any actress at all, but a young lady of good blood 
and birth, and my own first-cousin,” 

“On my oath, it’s the best thing I ever knew 
of you.” 

Kearney laughed out at this moment at some- 
thing in the letter, and did not hear the other's 
remark, 

‘Tt seems, Master Joe, that the young lady 
did not reciprocate the rapturous delight you feel, 
at sight of your picture. My sister says—I'll 
read you her very words—‘ she does not like the 
portrait of your friend Atlee; he may be clev- 
er and amusing, she says, but he is undeniably 
false.’ Mind that—undeniably false.” 

“That's all the fault of the artist. The stupid 
dog would place me in so strong a light that I 
kept blinking.” mt" 

‘*No, no. She reads you like a book,” said 
the other. 

“T wish to Heaven she would, if she would 
hold me like one.” 

‘¢ And the nice way she qualifies your clever- 
ness, by calling you amusing.” 

‘* She could certainly spare that reproach to her 
cousin Dick,” said he, laughing ; ‘* but no more 
of this sparring. When do you mean to take me 








she smiled and 
showed her love- 
ly teeth, her 
eyes got no in- 
crease of bright- 
ness; but, as I 
talked more with 
her, and learned 
to know her bet- 
ter, I saw that 
those eyes have 
meanings of soft- 
ness and depth 
in them of won- 
derful power, 
and, stranger 
than ail, an arch- 
ness that shows 
she has plenty of 
humor. 

“* Her. English 
is charming, but 
slightly foreign ; 
and when she is 
at a loss for a 
word, there is just 
that much of dif- 
ficulty in finding 
it which gives a 
heightened ex- 
pression to her 
beautifully calm 
face, and makes 
it lovely. You 
may see how she 
has fascinated 
me, for I could go 
on raving about 
her for hours. 
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586 
down to the country with you? ‘The term will 
be up on Tuesday.” 

‘* That will demand a little consideration now. 
In the fall of the year, perhaps. When the sun 
is less powerful the light will be more favorable 
to your features.” 

«My poor Dick, Icram you with good advice 
every day; but one counsel I never cease repeat- 
ing, ‘ Never try to be —— A dull fellow only 
cuts his finger with a joke, he never catches it 
by the handle. Hand me over that letter of your 
sister's: { like the way she writes, All that 
about the pigs and the poultry is as good as the 
Farmers’ Chronicle.” 

The other made no other reply than by coolly 
folding up the letter and placing it in his pocket ; 
and then, after a pause, he said: 

**T shall tell Miss Kearney the favorable im- 
pression’ her epistolary powers have produced on 
my very clever and accomplished chum, Mr, At- 
lee.” 

**Do so; and say, if she’d take me for a cor- 
respondent instead of you, she’d be ‘ exchanging 
with a difference.’ On my oath,” said he, seri- 
ously, ‘I believe a most finished education might 
be effected in letter-writing. I'd engage to take 
a clever girl throngh a whole course of Latin and 
Greek, and a fair share of mathematics and log- 
ic, in a series of letters, and her replies would be 
the fairest test of her acquirement.” 

** Shall I propose this to my sister ?”’ 

** Do so, or to your cousin. I suspect Mari- 
tana would be an apter pupil.” 

‘The bell has stopped. We shall be late in 
the hall,” said Kearney, throwing on his gown 
hurriedly and hastening away ; while Atlee, tak- 
ing some proof-sheets from the chimney-piece, 
proceeded to correct them, a slight flicker of a 
smile still lingering over his dark but handsome 
face 

Though such little jarring passages as that we 
have recorded were nothing uncommon between 
these two young men, they were very good friends 
on the whole, the very dissimilarity that pro- 
yoked their squabbles saving them from any more 
serious rivalry. In reality, no two people could 
be less alike: Kearney being a slow, plodding, 
self-satisfied, dull man, of very ordinary facul- 
ties; while the other was an indolent, discur- 
sive, sharp-witted fellow, mastering whatever he 
addressed himself to with ease, but so enamored 
of novelty that he rarely went beyond a smatter- 
ing of any thing. He carried away college hon- 
ors apparently at will, and might, many thought, 
have won a fellowship with little effort; but his 
Whatever bore upon 
the rogueries of letters, the frauds of literature, 
had an irresistible charm for him; and he once 
declared that he would almost rather have been 
Ireland than Shakspeare; and then it was his 
delight to write Greek versions of a poem that 
might attach the mark of plagiarism to Tenny- 
son, or show, by a Scandinavian lyric, how the 
laureate had been poaching from the Northmen. 
Now it was a mock pastoral in most ecclesias- 
tical Latin that set the whole Church in arms; 
now, a mock dispatch of Baron Beust’s that actu- 
ally deceived the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
caused quite a panic at the Tuileries, He had 
established such relations with foreign journals 
that he could at any moment command insertion 
for a paper, now in the Mémorial Diplomatique, 
now in the Goloss of St. Petersburg, or the All- 
gemeine Zeitung; while the comment, written 
also by himself, would appear in the Kreutz 
Zeitung or The Times; and the mystification 
became such that the shrewdest and keenest 
heads were constantly misled, to which side to 
incline in a controversy where all the wires were 
pulled by one hand, Many a discussion on the 
authenticity of a document, or the veracity of a 
conversation, would take place between the two 
young men: Kearney not having the vaguest 
suspicion that the author of the point in debate 
was then sitting opposite to him, sometimes seem- 
ing to share the very doubts and difficulties that 
were then puzzling himself. 

While Atlee knew Kearney in every fold and 
fibre of his nature, Kearney had not the very 
vaguest conception of him with whom he sat ev- 
ery day at meals, and communed through almost 
every hour of life. He treated Joe, indeed, with 
a sort of proud protection, thinking him a sharp, 
clever, idle fellow, who would never come to any 
thing higher than a bookseller’s hack or an ‘* oc- 
casional correspondent.” He liked his ready 
speech and his fun, but he would not consent to 
see in either evidences of any thing beyond the 
amusing qualities of a very light intelligence. 
On the whole, he looked down upon him, as very 
see the slow and ponderous people in life do 
ook down upon their more volatile brethren, and 
vote them triflers. Long may it be so! There 
would be more sun-strokes in the world, if it 
were net that the shadows of dull men made 
such nice cool places for the others to walk ia! 





CHAPTER V. 
HOME LIFE AT THE CASTLE. 


Tue life of that quaint old country-house was 
something very strange and odd to Nina Kos- 
talergi. It was not merely its quiet monotony, 
its unbroken sameness of topics as of events, and 
its small economies, always appearing on the sur- 
face; but that a young girl like Kate, full of life 
and spirits, gay, handsome, and high-hearted— 
that she should go her mill-round of these tire- 
some daily cares, listening to the same com- 
plaints, remedying the same evils, meeting the 
same difficulties, and yet never seem to resent an 
existence so ignoble and unworthy! This was, 
indeed, scarce credible. 

As for Nina herself—like one saved from ship- 
wreck—her first sense of security was full of grat- 
itude, It was only as this wore off that she be- 
gan to see the desolation of the rock on which 
sue had clambered. Not that her former hife had 





been rose-tinted. It had been of all things the 
most harassing and wearying—a life of dreary ne- 
cessitude—a perpetual struggle with debt. Ex- 
cept play, her father had scarcely any resource for 
a livelihood. Heaffected, indeed, to give lessons 
in Italian and French to young Englishmen ; but 
he was so fastidious as to the rank and condition 
of his pupils, and so unaceommodating as to his 
hours, and so unpunctual, that it was evident that 
the whole was a mere pretense of industry, to 
avoid the reproach of being utterly dependent on 
the play-table ; besides this, in his capacity as a 
teacher, he obtained access to houses and accept- 
ance with families where he would have found 
entrance impossible under other circumstances. 
He was polished and good-looking. All his 
habits bespoke familiarity with society ; and he 
knew to the nicest fraction the amount of inti- 
macy he might venture on with any one. Some 
did not like him—the man of a questionable po- 
sition, the reduced gentleman, has terrible preju- 
dices to combat. He must always be suspected 
—Heaven knows of what, but of some covert de- 
sign against the religion, or the pocket, or the in- 
fluence of those who admit him. Some thought 
him dangerous, because his manners were insin- 
uating, and his address studiously directed to 
captivate. Others did not fancy his passion for 
mixing in the world and frequenting society, to 
which his straitened means appeared to deny him 
rightful access ;-but when he had succeeded in 
introducing his daughter to the world, and people 
began to say, ‘‘ See how admirably M. Kostalergi 
has brought up that girl! how nicely mannered: 


she is, how lady-like, how well bred, what a lin-. 


guist, what a musician!” a complete revulsion 
took place in public opinion, and many who had 
but half trusted, or less than liked him before, 
became now his stanchest friends and adherents. 
Nina had been a great success in society, and she 
reaped the full benefit of it. Sufficiently well- 
born to be admitted, without any special conde- 
scension, into good ho she was in manner 
and style the equal of any ; and though her dress 
was ever of the cheapest and plainest, her fresh 
toilet was often commented on with praise by 
those who did not fully remember what added 
grace and elegance the wearer had lent it. 

From the wealthy nobles to whom her musical 
genius had strongly recommended her, numerous 
and sometimes costly presents were sent in ac- 
knowledgment of her charming gifts ; and these, 
as invariably, were converted into money by her 
father, who after a while gave it to be understood 
that the recompense would be always more wel- 
come in that form. 

Nina, however, for a long time knew nothing 

of this; she saw herself sought after, and flat- 
tered in society, selected for peculiar attention 
wherever she went, complimented on her acquire- 
ments, and made much of to an extent that not 
unfrequently excited the envy and jealousy of girls 
much more favorably placed by fortune than her- 
self. If her long: mornings and aftérnoons were 
passed amidst so itude and poverty, vulgar cares, 
and harassing importunities, when night came, 
she emerged into the blaze of lighted lustres 
and gilded salons, to move in an atmosphere of 
splendor and sweet sounds, with all that could 
captivate the senses and exalt imagination. This 
twofold life of meanness and magnificence so 
wrought upon her nature as to develop almost 
two individualities, The one hard, stern, realis- 
tic, even to grudgingness; the other gay, buoy- 
ant, enthusiastic, and ardent : and they who only 
saw her of an evening in all the exultation of her 
flattered beauty, followed about by a train of ad- 
miring worshipers, addressed in all that exagger- 
ation of language Italy sanctions, pampered by ca- 
resses, and honored by homage on every side, lit- 
tle knew by what dreary torpor of heart and mind 
that joyous ecstasy they witnessed had been 
preceded, nor by what a bound her emotions 
had sprung from the depths of brooding melan- 
choly to this paroxysm of delight; nor could the 
worn-out and wearied followers of pleasure com- 
prehend the intense enjoyment produced by sights 
and sounds which in their case no fancy ideal- 
ized, no soaring imagination had lifted to the 
heaven of bliss. 

Kostalergi seemed for a while to content him- 
self with the secret resources of his daughter's 
successes, but at length he launched out into 
heavy play once more, and lost largely. It was 
in this strait that he bethought him of negotiating 
with a theatrical manager for Nina’s appearance 
on the stage. These contracts take the precise 
form of a sale, where the victim, in consideration 
of being educated, and maintained, and paid a 
certain amount, is bound, legally bound, to devote 
her services to a master for a given time. The 
impresario of the Fenice had often heard from 
travelers of that wonderful mezzo-soprano voice 
which was captivating all Rome, where the beau- 
ty and grace of the singer were extolled not less 
loudly, The great skill of these astute providers 
for the world’s pleasure is evidenced in nothing 
more remarkably than the instinctive quickness 
with which they pounce upon the indications of 
dramatic genius, and hasten away—half across 
the globe if need be—to secure it. Signor La- 
nari was not slow to procure a letter of introduc- 
tion to Kostalergi, and very soon acquainted him 
with his object. 

Under the pretense that he was an old friend 
and former sch ol-fellow, Kostalergi asked him 
to share their humble dinner, and there, in that 
meanly furnished room, and with the accompa- 
niment of a wretched and jangling instrument, 
Nina so astonished and charmed him by her per- 
formance, that all the habitual reserve of the 
cautious bargainer gave way, and he burst out 
into exclamations of enthusiastic delight, ending 
with, ‘‘She is mine! she is mine! I tell you, 
since Persiani, there has been nothing like her!” 

Nothing remained now but to reveal the plan 
to herself; and though certainly neither the 
Greek nor his was deficient in descriptive 
power, or failed to paint in glowing colors the 





gorgeous procession of triumphs that await stage 
success, she listened with little pleasure to it all. 
She had already walked the boards of what she 
thought a higher arena, She had tasted flatter- 
ies unalloyed with any. sense of decided inferiori- 
ty; she had moved among dukes and duchesses 
with a recognized station, and received their 
compliments with ease and dignity. Was all 
this reality of condition to be exchanged for a 
mock splendor, and a feigned greatness? was 
she to be subjected to the licensed stare, and crit- 
icism, and coarse comment, maybe, of hundreds 
she never knew, nor would stoop to know? and 
was the adulation she now lived in to be bartered 
for the vulgar applause of those who, if dissatis- 
fied, could testify the feeling as openly and un- 
sparingly? She said very little of what she felt 
in her heart, but was no sooner alone in her room 
at night than she wrote that letter to her uncle 
entreating his protection. 

It had been arranged with Lanari that she 
should make one appearance at a small provincial 
theatre as soon as she could master any easy part, 
and Kostalergi, having some acquaintance with 
the manager at Orvieto, hastened off there to ob- 
tain his permission for her appearance. It was 
of this brief absence she profited to fly from 
Rome, the banker conveying her as far as Civita 
Vecchia, whence she sailed direct for Marseilles. 
And now we see her, as she found herself in that 
dreary old mansion, sad, silent, and neglected, 
wondering whether the past was all a dream, or 
if the unbroken calm in which she now lived was 
not a sleep. 

Conceding her perfect liberty to pass her time 
how she liked, they exacted from her no appear- 
ance at meals nor any conformity with the ways 
of others, and she never came to breakfast, and 
only entered the drawing-room a short time be- 
fore dinner. Kate, who had counted on her 
companionship and society, and hoped to see her 
sharing with her the little cares and duties of her 
life and taking interest in her pursuits, was sore- 
ly grieved at her estrangement, but continued to 
believe it would wear off with time and familiar- 
ity with the place. Kearney himself, in secret, 
resented the freedom with which she disregarded 
the discipline of his house, and grumbled at 
times over foreign ways and habits that he had 
no fancy to see under his roof. When she did 
appear, however, her winning manners, her grace, 
and a certain half-caressing coquetry she could 
practice to perfection, so soothed and amused 
him that he soon forgot any momentary displeas- 
ure, and more than once gave up his evening 
visit to the club at Moate to listen to her as she 
sang, or hear her sketch off some trait of that 
Koman society in which British pretension and 
nr often figured so amusingly. 

Like a faithful son of the Church, too, he nev- 
er wearied hearing of the Pope and the Cardi- 
nals, of glorions ceremonials of the Church, and 
festivals observed with all the pomp and state 
that pealing organs, and incense, and gorgeous 
dress could confer. The contrast between the 
sufferance under which his Church existed at 
home and the honors and homage rendered to it 
abroad, was a fruitful stimulant to that disaftec- 
tion he felt toward England, and would not un- 
frequently lead him away to long diatribes about 
penal laws and the many disabilities which had 
enslaved Ireland, and reduced himself, the de- 
scendant of a princely race, to the condition of a 
ruined gentleman. 

To Kate these complainings were ever distaste- 
ful; she had but one philosophy, which was ‘‘to 
bear up well,” and a a not that, ‘‘as well as 
you could.” Shesaw scores of things around her 
to be remedied, or, at least, bettered, by a little 
exertion, and not one which could be helped by 
a vain regret. For the loss of that old barbaric 
splendor and profuse luxury which her father 
mourned over she had no regrets. She knew 
that these wasteful and profligate livers had done 
nothing for the people either in act or in exam- 
ple; that they were a selfish, worthless, self-in- 
dulgent race, caring for nothing but their pleas- 
ures, and making all their patriotism consist in a 
hate toward England. 

These were not Nina’s thoughts. She liked 
all these stories of a time of power and might, 
when the Kearneys were great chieftains, and 
the old castle the scene of revelry and feasting. 

She drew prettily, and it amused her to illus- 
trate the curious tales the old man told her of 
rays and forays, the wild old life of savage chief- 
tains and the scarce less savage conquerors. On 
one of these—she called it ‘‘ The Return of O'Ca- 
harney ”— she bestowed such labor and study, 
that her uncle would sit for hours watching the 
work, not knowing if his heart were more stirred 
by the claim of his ancestor’s greatness, or by the 
marvelous skill that realized the whole scene be- 
fore him. The head of the young chieftain was 
to be filled in when Dick came home. Mean- 
while, great persuasions were being used to in- 
duce Tom Gill to sit for a kern who had shared 
the exile of his masters, but had afterward be- 
trayed them to the English; and whether Gill 
had heard some dropping word of the. part he 
was meant to fill, or that his own suspicion had 
taken alarm from certain directions the young 
lady gave as to the expression he was to assume, 
certain is it nothing could induce him to comply, 
and go down to posterity with the immortality 
of crime. : 

The little long-neglected drawing-room where 
Nina had set up her easel became now the usual 
morning lounge of the old man, who loved to sit 
and watch her as she worked, and, what amused 
him even more, listen while she talked. It 
seemed to him like a revival of the past to hear 
of the world, that gay world of feasting and en- 
joyment, of which for so many years he had 
known nothing; and here he was back in it 
again, and with grander company and higher 
names than he ever remembered. ‘‘ Why was 
not Kate like her?” would he mutter over and 
over to himself. Kate was a good girl, fine-tem- 





eee 
pered and happy-hearted, but s ; 

plishments, none of those tac of —— 
er. If he wanted to present her at “the Ca -. 
one of these days, he did not know if she a 
have tact enough for the ordeal- but No 
Nina was sure to make an actual sensati. > 
much by her grace’and her style as by her be ~ 
ty. Kearney never came into the room — 
she was without being struck by the el a 
her demeanor, the way she would rise on = 
him, her step, her carriage, the very disposal of 
her drapery as she sat; the modulated tone -" 
her voice, and a sort of purring satisfactj . 
she took his hand and heard his praises of jc" 
spread like a charm over him, so that he ne... 
knew how the time slipped by as he sat beside h : 

** Have you ever written to your father oe ; 
you came here ?” asked he one day as they talked 
together. ‘ 

** Yes, Sir; and yesterday I got 
him. Such a nice letter, os. St 
no reproaches for my running away ; but all a 
of good wishes for my happiness, He owns he 
was sorry to have ever thought of the Stage for 
me; but he says this lawsuit he is engaged in 
about his grandfather's will may last for years 
and that he knew I was so certain of a great my 
cess, and that a great success means more than 
mere money, he fancied that in my triumph he 
would reap the recompense for his own disasters 
He is now, hewevey, far happier that I have found 
a home, a real home, and says, ‘Tell my lord [ 
am heartily ashamed of all my rudeness with re. 
gard to him, and would willingly make a pilgrim. 
age to the end of Europe to ask his pardon ;’ and 
say besides that ‘ when I shall be restored to the 
fortune and rank of my ancestors,’—you know.” 
added she, ‘* he is a prince, —‘ my first act will be 
a ra myself at his feet and beg to be forgiven 

v him. 

‘* What is the property ? is it land ?” asked he, 
with the haif-suspectfulness of one not fully as- 
sured of what he was listening to. , 

** Yes, Sir; the estate isin Delos. I have seen 
the plan of the grounds and gardens of the palace, 
which are princely. Here, on this seal,” said she, 
showing the envelope of her letter, “‘you can see 
the arms ; papa never omits to use it, though on 
his card he is written only ‘of the princes’ —a 
form observed with us.” 

** And what chance has he of getting it all back 
again ?” 

“*fhat is more that I can tell you; he himself 
is sometimes very confident, and talks as if there 
could not be a doubt of it.” 

** Used your poor mother to believe it ?” asked 
he, half-tremulously. 

**T can scarcely say, Sir; I can barely remem- 

ber her; but I have heard papa blame her for not 
interesting her high connections in England in his 
suit ; he often thought that a word to the embas- 
sador at Athens would have almost decided the 
case.” 
**High connections, indeed!” burst he forth. 
** By my conscience they're pretty much out at 
elbows, like himself; and if we were trying to re- 
cover our own riggt to-morrow, the look-out would 
be bleak enough !” 

‘*Papa is not easily cast down, Sir; he has a 
very sanguine spirit.” 

** Maybe you think it’s what is wanting in my 
case, eh, Nina? Say it out, girl; tell me, I'd be 
me better for a little of your father’s hopefulness, 
eh ?” 

“You could not change to any thing I could 
like better than what you are,” said she, taking 
his hand and kissing it. ‘cre 

‘* Ah, you're a rare one to say coaxing things, 
said he, looking fondly on her. ‘I believe youd 
be the best advocate for either of us, if the courts 
would let you plead for us.” 

‘I wish they would, Sir,” said she, proudly. 

“What is that?” cried he, suddenly; “sure 
it’s not putting myself you are in the picture: 

“Of course I am, Sir. Was not the O’Cabar- 
ney your ancestor? Is it likely that an old race 
had not traits of feature and lineament that ages 
of descent could not efface? I'd swear that 
strong brow and frank look must be an heir- 
loom.” 

“Faith, then, almost the only one!” said he, 
sighing. ‘* Who's making that noise out there ’ 
said he, rising and going to the window. “Ob. 
it’s Kate with her dogs. I often tell her she'd 
keep a pair of ponies for less than those trouble- 
some brutes cost her.” 

«They are great company to her, she says, 
she lives so much in the open air.” . 

‘*T know she does,” said he, dropping his head, 
and sitting like one whose thoughts had taken a 
brooding, despondent turn. 

ma en er I must have, Sir, for the 
hair. You had it beautifully yesterday ; it fell 
over on one side with a most perfect light on 
large lock here. Will you give me half an hour 
to-morrow, say ?” “Ht has 

“I can’t promise you, my dear. Tom Gi a 
been urging, me to go over to Loughrea for ¢ 
fair; and if we go, we ought to be there by ong 
day, and have a quiet look at the stock before ' 
sales begin.” . 9” said 

“And are you going to be long away f his 
she, poutingly, as she leaned over the back © sie 
chair, and suffered her curls to fall half across * 


face.  caid he 

‘I'll be right glad to be back again, sa ber 
pressing her head down till he could kiss 
cheek, *‘ right glad!” 


ae 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE “‘ BLUE GOAT.” 


Tue “ Blue Goat” in the small town of rT 
is scarcely a model hostel. The entrance — of 
too much encumbered by tramps and there 
various orders and ages, who not only resort "'” 
to take their meals and play at cards, but fo ©” 
vide the spoil and settle the accounts of their 5 
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“industries,” and occasionally to clear off 
— pen which demand ce interference. 
On the left is the bar; the right-hand, being used 
as the office of a land-agent, is besieged by crowds 

* country people, in whom, if language is to be 
* usted, the grievous wrongs of land-tenure are 
painfully portrayed—nothing but complaint, dog- 
a determination, and resistance being heard on 
every side. Behind the bar is a long low-ceilinged 
apartment, the parlor par excellence, only used by 
distinguished visitors, and SS a 
cial evening of the week for the meeting of the 
“Goats,” as the members of a club call themselves 
_the chief, indeed the founder, being our friend 
Maurice Kearney, whose title of sovereignty was 
‘« Buck-Goat,” and whose portrait, painted by a 
native artist and presented by the society, 
over the chimney-piece. The village Vandyke 
would seem to have invested largely in carmine, 
and though far from parsimonious of it on the 
cheeks and the nose of his sitter, he was driven 
to work off some of his superabundant stock on 
the cravat, and even the hands, which, though 
amicably crossed in front of the white-waistcoated 
stomach, are fearfully suggestive of some recent 
deed of blood. The pleasant geniality of the 
countenance is, however, re-assuring. — Nor—ex- 
cept a decided squint, by which the artist had am- 
bitiously attempted to convey a humoristic droll- 
ery to the expression—is there any thing sinister 
in the portrait. 

An inscription on the frame announces that 
this picture of their respected founder was pre- 
sented, on his fiftieth birthday, ‘‘To Maurice 
Kearney, sixth Viscount Kilgobbin ;” various de- 
vices of ‘‘ caprine” significance, heads, horns, and 
hoofs, profusely decorating the frame. If the 
antiquarian should lose himself in researches for 
the origin of this society, it is as well to admit, at 
once, that the landlord’s sign of the ‘‘ Blue Goat” 
gave the initiative to the name, and that the wor- 
thy associates derived nothing from classical au- 
thority, and never assumed to be descendants of 
fauns or satyrs, but respectable shop-keepers of 
Moate, and unexceptional judges of ‘‘poteen.” 
A large jug of this insinuating liquor figured on 
the table, and was called ‘‘ Goat’s-milk ;” and if 
these humoristic traits are so carefully enumer- 
ated, it is because they comprised all that was 
specially droll or quaint in these social gatherings, 
the members of which were a very commonplace 
set of men, who discussed their little local topics in 
very ordinary fashion, slightly elevated, perhaps, 
in self-esteem, by thinking how little the outer 
world knew of their dullness and dreariness. 

As the meetings were usually determined on 
by the will of the president, who announced at 
the hour of separation when they were to re-as- 
semble, and as, since his niece’s arrival, Kearney 
had almost totally forgotten his old associates, the 
club-room ceased to be regarded as the holy of 
holies, and was occasionally used by the landlord 
for the reception of such visitors as he deemed 
worthy of peculiar honor. 

It was on a very wet night of that especially 
rainy month in the Irish calendar, July, that two 
travelers sat over a turf fire in this sacred cham- 
ber, various articles of their attire being spread 
out to dry before the blaze, the owners of which 
actually steamed with the effects of the heat upon 
their damp habiliments. 

Some fishing-tackle and two knapsacks, which 
lay in a corner, showed they were pedestrians, 
and their looks, voice, and manner proclaimed 
them still more unmistakably to be gentlemen. 

_ One was a tall, sunburnt, soldier-like man of 
six or seven and thirty, powerfully built, and with 
that solidity of gesture and firmness of tread 
sometimes so marked with strong men. A mere 
glance at him showed he was a cold, silent, some- 
what haughty man, not given to hasty resolves, 
or in any way impulsive, and it is just possible 
that a long acquaintance with him would not have 
revealed a great deal more. He had served ina 
half dozen regiments ; and although all declared 
that Henry Lockwood was an honorable fellow, 
a good soldier, and thoroughly ‘‘safe’—a very 
meaning epithet-—there were no very deep regrets 
when he *‘exchanged,” nor was there, perhaps, 
one man who felt he had lost his “‘ pal” by his go- 
ing. He was now in the carbineers, and serving 
as an extra aid-de-camp to the Viceroy. 

Not a little unlike him in most respects was the 
man who sat opposite him: a pale, finely feat- 
ured, almost effeminate-looking young fellow, 
with a small line of dark mustache, and a beard 
en Henri Quatre, to the effect of which a collar 
cut in Vandyke fashion gave an especial signifi- 
cance, Cecil Walpole was dis; to be picto- 
rial in his get-up, and the purple dye of his knick- 
erbocker stockings, the slouching plumage of his 
Tyrol hat, and the graceful hang of his jacket, had 
excited envy in quarters where envy was fame. 
He, too, was on the vice-regal staff being pri- 
: ate secretary to his relative the Lord-Lieutenant, 

uring whose absence in England they had un- 
dertaken a ramble to the Westmeath lakes, not 
very positive whether their object was to angle for 
trout or to fish for that * knowledge of Ireland” 
~ Popularly sought after in our day, and which 
isplays itself so profusely in platform speeches 
and lettersto The Times, Lockwood, not impos- 
sibly, would have said it was ‘‘ to do a bit of walk- 
ne he had come. He had gained eight pounds 
by that indolent Phoenix Park life he was lead- 
«Le and he had no fancy to go back to Leicester- 
i ire too heavy for his cattle. He was not—few 
jaan men are—an ardent fisherman; and as 
pans a “ be rien question of Irish politics, he did not 
ree ~ was to trouble his head to unravel the 
sr that were too much for Mr. Gladstone ; 

to say that he felt to meddle with these mat- 
oe Was like interfering with another man’s de- 
a =a don’t suspect,” he would say, “I 
and & fancy John Bright coming downto ‘stables’ 

‘ctating to me how my Irish horses should 
—— or what was the best bit for a ‘ borer.’ ’ 
game of promt be game of politics was 

promises: something was deem<4d 





admirable now that had been hitherto almost ex- 
ecrable ; and that which was utterly impossible to- 
day, if done last year would have bon a triumph- 
ant success, and consequently he pronounced the 
whole thing an ‘‘imposition and a humbug.” 
**T can understand a right and a wrong as well 
as any man,” he would say, ‘‘ but I know noth- 
ing about things that are neither or both, accord- 
ing to who's in or who's out of the Cabinet. Give 
me the command of twelve thousand men, let me 
divide them into three flying columns, and if I 
don’t keep Ireland quiet, draft me into a West 
Indian regiment, that’s all.” And as to the idea 
of issuing special commissions, ing new Acts 
of Parliament, or si ding old ones, to do what 
he or any other intelligent soldier could do with- 
out any knavery orany corruption, *‘ John Bright 
might tell us,” but he couldn't. And here it 
may be well to observe that it was a favorite form 
of speech with him to refer to this illustrious pub- 
lic man in this familiar manner; but always to 
show what a condition of muddle and confusion 
must ensue if we followed the counsels that name 
emblematized ; nor did he know a more cutting 
sarcasm to reply to an adversary than when he 
had said: ‘‘ Oh, John Bright would agree with 
you,” or, ‘* I don’t think John Bright could go 
farther.” 


Of a very different stamp was his companion. 
He was a young gentleman whom we can not 
more easily characterize than by calling him, in 
the cant of the day, ‘‘ of the period.” He was 
essentially the most recent product of the age we 
live in. Manly enough in some things, he was 
fastidious in others to the very verge of effemi- 
nacy ; an aristocrat by birth and by predilection, 
he made a parade of democratic opinions, He 
affected a sort of Crichtonism in the variety of 
his gifts, and as linguist, musician, artist, poet, 
and philosopher, loved to display the scores of 
things he might be, instead of that mild, very or- 
dinary young gentleman that he was. He had 
done a little of almost every thing ; he had been 
in the Guards, in diplomacy, in the House for a 
brief session, had made an African tour, written 
a pleasant little book about the Nile, with the il- 
lustrations by his own hand. Still he was great- 
er in promise than performance. There was an 
opera of his partly finished; a five-act comedy 

most ready for the stage; a half-executed 
group he had left in some studio in Rome 
showed what he might have done in sculpture. 
When his distinguished relative the Marquis of 
Danesbury recalled him from his post as secreta- 
ry of legation in Italy, to join him at his Irish 
seat of government, the phrase in which he in- 
vited him to return is not without its significance, 
and we give it as it occurred in the context: ‘‘ I 
have no fancy for re they have assigned 
me, nor is it what I hoped for. They say, 
however, I shall succeed here. Nous verrons, 
Meanwhile I remember your often remarking, 
‘ There is a great game to be played in Ireland.’ 
Come over at once, then, and let me have a talk 
with you over it. I shall manage the question 
of your leave, by making you private secretary for 
the moment. We shall have many difficulties, 
but Ireland will be the worst of them. Do not 
delay, therefore ; for I shall only go over to be 
swo etc., and return for the third reading 
of the Church Bill, and I should like to see you 
in Dublin (and leave you there) when I go.” 

Except that they were both members of the 
household, and English by birth, there was scarce- 
ly a tie between these very dissimilar natures ; 
but somehow the accidents of daily life, stronger 
than the traits of disposition, threw them Ss 
timacy, and they agreed it would be a good thing 
**to see something of Ireland;” and with this 
wise resolve they had set out on that half-fishing 
excursion, which, having taken them over the 
Westmeath lakes, now was directing them to the 
Shannon, but with an infirmity of purpose to 
which lack of sport and disastrous weather were 
contributing powerfully at the moment we have 
presented them to our reader. 

To employ the phrase which it is possible each 
might have used, they ‘liked each other well 
enough”—that is, each found something in the 
other he ‘‘ could get on with ;” but there was no 
stronger tie of regard or friendship between them, 
and each thought he perceived some flaw of pre- 
tension, or affected wisdom, or selfishness, or 
vanity, in the other, and actually believed he 
amused himself by its display. In natures, 
tastes, and dispositions, they were miles asunder, 
and disagreement between them would have been 
unceasing on every subject, had they not both 
been gentlemen. It was this alone—this gentle- 
man element—made their companionship possi- 
ble, and, in the long run, not unpleasant. So 
much more has good-breeding to do in the com- 
mon working of daily life than the more valua- 
ble qualities of mind and temperament. 

Though much poner than his companion, 
Walpole took the lead in all the arrangements of 
the journey, determined where and how long 
they should halt, and decided on the route next 
to be taken; the other showing a real or affected 
indifference on all these matters, and making of 
his town-bred apathy a very serviceable quality 
in the midst of Irish barbarism and di i 
On politics, too—if that be the name for such 
light convictions as they entertained—they dif- 
fered ; the soldier's ideas being formed on what 
he fancied would be the late Duke of Welling- 
ton’s setpien, and aes in what he called 
** putting down.” alpole was a isi 
Whig — that is, one who coquets with Radical 
notions, but fastidiously avoids contact with the 
mob ; and who, fervently believing that all 
lar concessions are spurious if not stam; with 
Whig approval, would like to treat the democrat- 
ic leaders as forgers and knaves, 

If, then, there was not much of similarity be- 
tween these two men to attach them to each oth- 
er, there was what served for a bond of union: 
they belonged to the same ciass in life, and used 
pretty nigh the same forms for their exnression 








of like and dislike ; and as in traffic it contrib- 
utes wonderfully to the facilities of business to 
use the same money, so in the common inter- 
course of life will the habit to estimate things at 
the same value conduce to very easy relations, 
and something almost like friendship. 

While they sat over the fire awaiting their sup- 

, each had lighted a cigar, busying himself 

rom time to time in endeavoring to dry some 
drenched article of dress, or extracting from 
damp and dripping pockets their several contents. 

«This, then,” said the younger man — * this 
is the picturesque Ireland our tourist writers tell 
us of; and the land where The Times says the 
traveler will find more to interest him than in the 
Tyrol or the Oberland !” 

‘** What about the climate ?” said the other, in 
a deep bass voice. 

** Mild and moist, I believe, are the epithets ; 
that is, it makes you damp and it keeps you so.” 

** And the inns ?” : 

**The inns, it is admitted, might be better; 
but the traveler is admonished against fastidious- 
ness, and told that the ao spirit of obligéance, 
the genial cordiality, he will meet with, are more 
than enough to repay him for the want of more 
polished habits and mere details of comfort and 
convenience.” 

**Rotten humbug! J don’t want cordiality 
from my innkeeper.” 

*“*T should think not! As, for instance, a bit 
of carpet in this room would be worth more than 
all the courtesy that showed us in.” : 

‘* What was that lake called—the first place, I 
mean ?” asked Lockwood. : 

**Loch Iron, I shouldn't say but with:better 
weather it might be pretty.” = 

A half grunt of dissent was all the reply, and 
Walpole went on: 

** It’s no use painting a landscape when it is to 
be smudged all over with Indian ink. There are 
no tints in mountains swathed in mist, no color 
in trees swamped with moisture; every thing 
seems so imbued with damp, one fancies it would 
take two years in the tropics to dry Ireland.” 

**T asked that fellow who showed us the way 
here why he didn’t pitch off those wet rags he 
wore, and walk away in all the dignity of naked- 


ness. 

A large dish of rashers and eggs, and a mess 
of Irish stew, which the landlord now placed on 
the table, with a foaming jug of malt, seemed to 
rally them out of their ill temper; and for some 
time they talked away in a more cheerful tone. 

** Better than I hoped for,” said Walpole. 

“ Fair.” 

** And that ale, too—I suppose it is called ale 
—is very tolerable,” 

**Tt’s downright good. Let us have some 
more of it.” And he shouted ‘* Master!” at the 
top of his voice. ‘* More of this,” said Lock- 
wood, touching the measure, “ Beer or ale, 
which is it ?” 

** Castle Bellingham, Sir,” replied the landlord ; 
beats all the Bass and Allsopp that ever was 


ed. 
** You think so, eh ?” 
**T'm sure of it, Sir. The club that sits here 
had a debate on it one night, and put it to the 
vote, and there wasn’t one man for the English 
liquor. My lord there,” said he, pointing to the 


portrait, *‘ sent an account of it all to Saunders's 
newspaper.” 

While he left the room to fetch the ale the 
travelers both fixed their eyes on the picture, and 
Walpole, rising, read out the inscription—*‘ Vis- 
count Kilgobbin.” 

‘There's no such title,” said the other, biuntly. 

** Lord Kilgobbin—Kilgobbin. Where did I 
hear that name before ?” 

“* In a dream, perhaps.” 

**No, no. I have heard it, if I could only re- 
member whereand how! I say, landlord, where 
does his lordship live?” and he pointed to the 
portrait. 

** Beyond, at the Castle, Sir. You can see it 
from the door without when the weather’s fine.” 

‘* That must mean on a very rare occasion !” 
said Lockwood, gravely. 

‘*No, indeed, Sir. It didn’t begin to rain on 
Tuesday last till after three o'clock.” 

** Magnificent climate!” exclaimed Walpole, 
enthusiastically. 

“Tt is indeed, Sir. Glory be to God!” said 
the landlord, with an honest gravity that set them 
both off ing. 

** How about this clab—does it meet often ?” 

** It used, Sir, to meet every Thursday evening, 
and my lord never missed a night, but quite late- 
ly he took it in his head not to come out in the 
evenings. Some say it was the rheumatism, and 
more says it’s the unsettled state of the country : 
though, the Lord be praised for it, there wasn’t a 
man fired at in the neighborhood since Easter, 
and he was a We 

** One of the constabulary ?” 

** Yes, Sir; a dirty, mean chap, that was look- 
ee nt oe eee ont So £0, ib. Hagine 

icks, and was over a year ago.” 

** And naturally forgotten by this time ?” 

** By coorse it was forgotten, Ould Mat Hagin 
ee ee 

ury, and nobody was the worse for it at all.” 

** And so the club is smashed, eh?” 

** As good as smashed, Sir; for whenever any 
of them comes now of an evening, he just goes 
into the bar and takes his glass there.” He sigh- 
ed heavily as he said this, and seemed overcome 
with sadness. 


drawing-room — they call it the ‘throne-room 


58 
‘*That’s something to see, Walpole,” said 
Lockwood. 
**So it is. How is that to be managed, land- 


lord? Does his lordship permit strangers to visit 
the Castle?” 

‘* Nothing easier than that, Sir,” said the host, 
who gladly embraced a project that should detain 
his guests at the inn. ‘‘ My lord went through 
the town this morning on his way to Loughrea 
fair ; but the young ladies is at home ; and you've 
only to send over a message, and say you'd like 
oe the place, and they'll be proud to show it 

ou, 

“* Let us send our cards, with a line in il,” 
said Walpole, in a whisper to his friend. 7 


Lockwood. 

“* Two born beauties ; it's hard to say which is 
handsomest,” replied the host, overjoyed at the 
attraction his neighborhood sed. 

“* I suppose that will do ?” said Walpole, show- 
ing what he had written on his card. 

“* Yes, perfectly.” 

**Dispatch this at once—I mean early to-mor- 
row; and let your messenger ask if there be an 
answer. How far is it off?” 

**A little over twelve miles, Sir; but I've a 
mare in the stable will ‘ rowle’ ye over in an hour 
and a quarter,” 

“All right. We'll settle on every thing after 
breakfast to-morrow.” And the landlord with- 
drew, leaving them once mere alone. 

“This means,” said Lockwood, drearily, ‘ we 
shall have to pass a day in this wretched place.” 

“Tt will take a day to dry our wet clothes; 
and, all things considered, one might be worse 
off than here. Besides, I shali want to look over 
my notes, I have done next to nothing, up to 
this time, about the land question.” 

**T thought that the old fellow with the cow, 
the fellow I gave a cigar to, had made you up in 
your tenant-right affair,” said Lockwood, 

‘**He gave me a great deal of very valuable in- 
formation ; he exposed some of the evils of ten- 
ancy at will as ably as I ever heard them treated, 
but he was occasionally hard on the landlord.” 

** { suppose one word of truth never came out 
-« his mouth !” 

‘On the contrary, real knowledge of Ireland 
is not to be acquired from newspapers; ® map 
must see Ireland for himself—see it,” repeated he, 
with strong emphasis, 

** And then ?” 

** And then, if he be a capable man, a reflect- 
ing man, a man in whom the perceptive power is 
joined to the social faculty— 

** Look here, Cecil: one hearer won't make a 
house: don’t try it on speechifying to me. It’s 
all humbug coming over to look at Ireland. You 
may pick up a little brogue, but it’s all you'll pick 
up for your journey.” After this, for him unu- 
sually long speech, he finished his glass, lighted 
his bedroom candle, and nodding a good-night, 
strolled away. 

**I'd give a crown to know where I heard of 
you before!” said Walpole, as he stared up at the 
portrait, 





FOUNTAIN CAVE, VIRGINIA. 


WE give this week, on page 588, a series of 
interesting sketches from the pencil of Mr, W. 
L. SHEPParD, made in a wonderfully beautiful as 
well as extensive cave in Augusta County, Vir- 
ginia. Though, perhaps, of less extent than 
some other celebrated caves, for it has not yet 
been pay | explored, it‘contains some very 
singular as well as beautiful formations, and the 
tourist in that part of the country will find it 
well worthy of a visit. 

The existence of this cave has been suspected 
for many years, owing to the ‘‘ smoke”-—so call- 
ed by the people of the neighborhood—which, on 
cold days, rose from a fissure in the ground; but 
it was not opened until a little more than a year 
ago, when a number of ns in the vicinity 
undertook its exploration. It is now rendered 
easy of access. We have not the space for an 
extended description of its various apartments, 
nor do the sketches illustrate any but the most 
prominent features. Many of the most delicate 
and beautiful attractions are not of a character 
to be represented by engraving. The sparkle of 
the incrustations, the myriad forms of stalactites 
and stalagmites, almost defy the pictorial art. 

Of the general features of the cave one of the 
most striking, from its size and peculiar forma- 
tion, is the ‘* Panel Hall,” so named from the 
markings in the ceiling, which, as may be seen 
by reference to the sketch, is divided with great 
regularity by the drippings from the rock. Very 
few measurements have been made thus far, but 
the human figures in the sketches will give a fair 
idea of the dimensions of the several apartments 
and formations. ‘‘Jefferson’s Tobacco Barn” 
derives its name from asingular row of stalactites, 
which resemble tobacco hung across a pole to 
dry. ‘he Tannery” has formations the size of 
the largest side of leather depending from the 
roof. ‘*The Hanging Man,” shown in the 
sketch, is a stalactite nearly seven feet long, 
about ten feet above the floor. : 


the proper position, to a figure in helmet and 
antique dress. ‘The group of stalactites and 
stalagmites given in one of the smaller cuts is 


about thirty feet in total and very beau- 
tifully ed. The “Elf’s Bath” is a pic- 
petparinn of basins filled with - 
water one can easily t 
to be the place which the tiny followers of 
tania would choose for a frolic in the crys- 
tal wave, out of the sight of men. 





ever since—and slept two nights at the Castle 
afterward ?” 


**And there are young ladies there?” asked 
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LARGE HALL NEAR THE END OF THE CAVE. 
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SYDNEY, LADY MORGAN. 
By 8. C. HALL. 


SYDNEY, LADY MORGAN. 


N the year 1822 I first knew Syp- 
ney, Lady Morgan. I saw her sit- 
ting in ‘‘the little red room in Kildare 
Street, by courtesy called a boudoir ;” 
R and although the ‘* Wild Irish Girl” was 
> even then a woman of “‘ a certain age,” 
she had so much of that natural vivacity, aptness 
for repartee, and point in conversation (often bet- 
ter than wit), that made her the oracle and idol 
of “a set” in the Irish metropolis, where others 
—not a few—feared and hated her; for her po- 
litical bias was strong, and her antipathies, strong 

also, were seldom withstood or withheld. 

She was never handsome, even in youth ; small 
in person, and slightly deformed, there was about 
her much of ease and self-possession, but nothing 
of grace; yet she was remarkable for that pe- 
culiar something—for which we have no English 
word, but which the French express by je ne sais 
qui—which in women often attracts and fasci- 
nates more than mere personal beauty. 

Although it was said of Lady Morgan that she 
was a vain woman, had always coveted the dis- 
tinction of seeing the visiting cards of lords and 
titled ladies in her card-stand, and liked, when 
she paid visits, to borrow a carriage with a coronet, 
to receive as many as might be of stars actual at 
her evenings,” to exhibit on her chimney-piece 
the gifts of people whom heritage rather than gen- 
us had made great, and was, in short, a woman 
or the world, she had, like all women of decided 
character and energetic temperarfient, her kind- 
ly sympathies and her considerate generosities, 
was a very lovable person to those she loved, and 
4 true friend to those in whom she took interest. 

Her collected letters, interspersed with mea- 
gre bits of memoir, were published soon after her 
death by her literary executor, Hepworth Dixon, 
and under the editorship of Geraldine Jewsbury. 
We can not doubt that judicious discrimination 
was exercised in the selection. According to 
that authority the diaries from her own hand 
Were “copious,” and she kept every letter she 
had received, from the epistles of field-marshals 

' ‘o the billets of a washer-woman. In a word, 
she contemplated and arranged for this memoir, 
' nd prepared it accordingly, with as much sys- 
em and order as she settled her toilet and her 


















‘OY MORGAN'S RESIDENCE, WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. 


drawing-room for a ‘‘ reception” —to 
make the best of herself and her be- 
Jongings ; commencing with the day 
of her birth (but she does not name 
the year), when all the wits of Dublin 
were assembled—of whom she gives 
a biographical list—and ending with 
her last drive in a friend’s carriage. 

During many years she kept a 
journal. Of its utter barrenness an 
idea may be formed from those por- 
tions of it which her biographer has 
published, and from the fact that 
from one whole year's record he has 
printed but six lines, no doubt the 
only portion that was worth preserv- 
ing. Her autobiography is, indeed— 
as were her rooms—an assemblage of 
a mass of things, no one of which 
was of much value, but which, when 
taken together, were curious, inter- 
esting, and instructive. 

**No subtlety of inquiry could en- 
trap Lady Morgan into any admission 
about her age.” The dates of all old 
letters were carefully erased. ‘I 
enter my protest against paTrs,” she 
writes. ‘* What has a woman to do 
with dates —cold, false, erroneous, 
chronological dates? I mean to have 
none of them.” It is, however, un- 
derstood that Sydney Owenson was 
born in 1777; and it is said by one 
of her biographers, Mr. W. J. Fitz- 
patrick (who does not give his authority), that 
‘her birth occurred on shipboard.” She is, 
at best, but half Irish, for her mother was an 
Englishwoman. She herself tells us she was 
born on Christmas-day, in ‘‘ ancient ould Dub- 
lin.” Her father was Robert Owenson—accord- 
ing to his daughter, ‘‘ as fine a type of an Irish 
gentleman as Ireland ever sent forth.” He was 
an actor, and manager of theatres in Dublin. 
During one of his professional tours in England 
he met at Shrewsbury an English lady, Miss Hill 
(with whom he ‘‘ ran off”), the daughter of a 
wealthy gentleman. She was never forgiven. 





she had her perpetual flirt- 
ations ; but there her love 
affairs began and ended, 
Some of her sage friends 
opined that she “flirted 
more than was right,” and 
it is probable she occa- 
sionally stood so near the 
fire as slightly to singe her 
white garments. Still she 
was ever “‘safe;” like her 
coun ‘omen generally— 
I ro almost say uni- 
versally—realizing the por- 
trait of the poet Moore, of 

“The wild sweet-briery 


nce 
That round the flowers of 
n dwells, 
Which warns the touch, while 
winning the sense, 

Nor charms us least when 

it most repels.” 

The seemingly light and 
frivolous, and really fasci- 
nating girl — fascinating 
both as girl and woman— 
escaped the only slander 
that surely slays. Yet she 
had at no period of her 
life any sustaining and pre- 
serving power from that 
which supports in difficul- 
ties and upholds in danger 
—Rettc1on ; and she was 
continually in society 
where, without a protector, 
she might have seemed an 
easy victim. 

Her literary career began 

early, yet not so early as 
she liked to make it ap- 
pear. Her abilities were 
gifts of nature. ‘‘ All,” 
she writes, *‘that literary * 
counsel, acquirement, and 
instruction give to literary 
composition was, in my early career of author- 
ship, utterly denied me.” 
* In 1801 her first book was published in Dub- 
lin, and afterward in London, by Sir Richard 
Phillips ; thenceforward she continued working 
for more than half a century, having written and 
published, from the commencement to the close 
of her career, upward of seventy volumes. 

In 1812 she married Sir Charles Morgan, M.D. 
He had received knighthood at the hands of the 


FAC-SIMILE OF LADY MORGAN'S HANDWRITING. 


She was not young, but a very serious and sensi- 
ble woman—unlike her husband in every thing. 
Of that marriage the issue was Sydney, subse- 
quently married to Sir Charles Morgan, and 
Olivia, her younger sister by many years, who 
became the wife of another knight, Sir Arthur 
Clarke. It is not improbable that his little pre- 
cocious daughter acted occasionally under his au- 
spices in provincial towns, but she never played 
in Dublin ; and it is certain that her father early 
resolved, as far as possible, to keep his daughters 
from the stage; yet what an admirable actress 
Lady Morgan would have been, had that been 
her destiny! Early in life, how- 
ever, she sought independence. 
She was fond of saying that she 
had provided for herself from the 
time she was fourteen years old ; 
and she had so wise and self-pre- 
serving a horror of debt, that she 
either paid ready money for what 
she wanted, or did without it. 
Much of her after-prosperity can 
be traced to that resolution—one 
which it must have required won- 
derful firmness to have: held to, 
considering her natural love of 
display, and her always expensive 
** surroundings.” She became a 
governess, and discharged the du- 
ties of that office in two families, 
until her writings remuner- 
ative. Her father kept “‘ his girls” 
at an ‘‘ eminent boarding-school.” 
He did his best for them ; and they 
largely repaid him by affectionate 
care and duty till he died, in May, 
1812, having enjoyed the luxury 
of calling each of his daughters 
“*my lady.” 

Her younger days were passed 
amidst perplexing, harassing, in- 
deed terrible, trials, under which a 
loftier nature might have fallen. 
She touches on them, though rare- 
ly, ‘seeing a father frequently torn 
to prison, a mother on the point 
of beggary with her children,” 
and so forth. 

From her earliest girlhood up 
to the very eve of her marriage 





Duke of Richmond, Lord-Lieutenant, by request 
of the Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn, 
the then friends of Sydney Owenson, who were 
resolved that their ‘‘pet” should have a title. 
Both events came off at their seat, Baron’s 
Court: there the doctor was knighted; there 
the two were made one. Contrary to proph- 
ecies of friends and to general expectation, they 
were a happy couple. Sir Charles had personal 
advantages, and he was a man of strong mind, 
yet happily a devoted believer in his wife, while 
she had large respect for him: his sound com- 
mon-sense and her erratic nature harmonized. 
He was a Doctor of Medicine, the friend and 
correspondent of Jenner. ‘Though younger by 
five or six years than Miss 
Owenson, he was not young 
when he, a widower and an 
Englishman, born in London 
in 1788, wooed and won the 
Wild Irish Girl. He was 
tall, handsome, of very eer 
tlemanly address, respectably 
born 2 connected, wit 

some independent property, 
and madly in love with the 
fascinating ‘‘Glorvina.” She 
was not so desperately smitten 
with him. “A little dia- 
blerie would make me wild 
in love with him,” she writes. 
He was too quiet ; in a word, 
too English. Nevertheless, 
he became a thorough Irish- 
man — ‘‘ more Irish than the 
Irish,” like the old Anglo- 
Norman settlers; took the 
Liberal side in politics; and 
was a sturdy fighter for Cath- 
olic emancipation. He was, 
in all senses of the word, a 
gentleman—‘‘a man of great 
erudition, speculative power, 
and singular observation.” In 
August; 1844, he died. His 
death was a heavy loss to 
Lady Morgan ;* for she loved 
him, confided in him, and felt 
for him entire respect. And 
he was worthy of it ; for there 
had been neither envy of her 














LADY MORGAN'S RESIDENCE, KILDARE STREET, DUBLIN. 


fame nor jealousy of the admiration she excited, 
where a lower nature might have felt both. 

After her marriage, when the sound, ‘* Milady,” 
always so pleasant to her, had become familiar in 
all Dublin coteries, she used to give parties week- 
ly in Kildare Street, and assumed to be the lead- 
er of literary fashion. There was no one to dis- 
pute her ré/e, and her ‘‘ evenings” drew together 
much of the talent, and some of the rank, of 
the Irish capital. Only once I was among her 
guests; for soon after | became acquainted with 
her I left that city, and launched my bark on the 
turgid and troubled river of life in London, 

In the spring of 1837 Lord Melbourne granted 
to Lady Morgan a pension of £300 a year, ‘in 
acknowledgment of the services rendered. by her 
to the world of letters.” She had saved a sum 
by no means inconsiderable. Sir Charles bad an 
income of his owns and being ‘‘ independent,” 
she resolved upon leaving Ireland and settling in 
England—in a word, to become ‘‘ an absentee,” 
a class she had unequivocally condemned when 
she saw little chance of being of it; and although 
she afterward wrote a sort of apology for the step 
—publishing, indeed, a book on the subject, ar- 
guing “‘that English misgovernment and mis- 
rule. made Ireland uninhabitable ;” that it was 
‘*the English government, and not the natives 
of the country, who were to blame,” and so forth 
—she failed to convince her country or herself of 
the righteousness of her removal. Probably her 
attractions ‘‘ at home” had grown less; many of 
her old friends had departed, some to England, 
others to the better land, 

It is clear that, so early as ‘82, she had wearied 
of the Irish capital, which she described as ‘* in 
summer a desert inhabited only by loathsome 
beggars.” In 1883 she writes, ‘‘ The Irish des- 
tiny is between Bedlam anda jail.” ‘‘ Dear dirty 
Dublin,” gradually became ‘‘odious Dublin.” Ia 
1835 she talked of ‘‘ wretched Dublin, the capital 
of wretched Ireland.” In 1837 she wrote, 


“Oh, Ireland, to you 
I have long bade a last and a painful adieu *” 


And so, having ‘ freighted ‘a small vessel” with 
their household gods, Sir Charles and Lady Mor- 
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gan became permanent residents in London, tak- 
ing, after a brief ** looking about,"’ what she terms 
a mauisonnette, No. 11 William Street, Knights- 
lilze, entering into posséssion on the 17th of 
Jiauary, 1838, and there continuing to her death 

never again visiting Ireland. Naturally, per- 
haps, her popularity had there dwindled to noth- 
ing. She is by no means the only ‘‘ native” who 
was a patriot in adversity and an absentee in 
prosperity. The painter Barry said, ‘‘ Ireland 
rave me breath, but Ireland never would have 
given me bread.” And in one of her letters 
Lady Morgan writes, ‘‘ There is as little affection 
for merit as there is market.”* 


In London she aimed to be the centre of a | 


circle—artistic, literary, scientific, aristocratic ; 
giving large parties as well as small; sometimes 
crowding into two rooms of very limited size a 
hundred guests—persons of all ranks, patricians 
and plebeians, Certainly the arrangement of 
her rooms was most effective; the lights and 
shadows were in the right places, the seats were 
comfortable—‘“‘ easy chairs”—the eye was per- 


petually arrested by something that was either | é ni 
‘ | tures ‘*Glorvina” at ‘‘the Castle:” ‘‘ Hardly 


peculiar or interesting. Somebody said it was 
like & ‘*baby-house ;” perhaps it was, but many 
of the toys were histories. Her society—often 
so conflicting, composed of elements that never 
could socially mingle—she managed with ad- 
mirable tact, sometimes no easy task; for there 
were the Russian and the Pole; the ‘‘black 


Orangeman” and the ‘‘ bitter Papist ;” the proud | 


aristocrat and the small-fry of letters; in a word, 
people were compelled to rub against each other 
whose positions, opinions, and interests were not 
only at variance, but in entire and utter hostil- 
ity.t 

“She would have liked to have written ‘‘ Co- 
rinne,” and been expatriated by Napoleon. She 
was very proud of being ordered to leave France, 
but it was not followed up as she hoped it would 
have been. She liked to be thought to sit, and 
move like Madame De Staél, and to rab a bit of 
stick with her forefinger as Madame De Staél did 
when in thought. But Lady Morgan, after the 
first fancy of the moment, could not be an imita- 
tor; her impulses grew into objects, and the 
earnestness born of affection matured into reality. 

As I have said, she continued to reside in Will- 
jam Street after she became a widow, and during 
the remainder of her life. At length, however, 
the foe she most dreaded—old age—gradually 
drew nearer and nearer. Toward the end of 
1852 her letters and diary record the losses of old 
friends. One after another departed, and she 
was left almost alone with old memories: they 
were warnings to set her house in order; but they 
were not solemn enough to impress her with any 
feeling akin to continuous grief, or to create 
dread of the ‘‘enemy.” To the last she was 
toujours gate; new friends came to replace the 
old; some one *‘ worth seeing” was sure to be at 
her ‘‘reception ;" and the bait of an invitation 
was too tempting to be resisted, notwithstanding 
the sure pressure of a mingled crowd. 

The death of her brother-in-law, Sir Arthur 
Clarke, in 1857, did alarm her; and toward the 
close of 1858 it became obvious to her friends— 
suspicious to herself—that her work on earth was 
done. Her beloved sister, Olivia, Lady Clarke, 
her oldest friend and earliest companion, with 
whom she had struggled through a precarious 
youth, had died some years before (1845). On 
her birthday, 1858, Lady Morgan had a dinner- 
party, told’ stories, and sung a comic song. On 
the 17th of March, 1459, she had a musical party 
at which we were present ;$ a gay and crowded 
party it was—full of what she ever liked to see, 
celebrities or notorieties; and on the 16th. of 
April, 1859, she died. She was interred in: the 
Brompton Cemetery, where a tomb, executed by 
Mr. Sherrard Westmacott, has been erected to 
her memory by her niece, Mrs. Inwood Jones.§ 

The life of Lady Morgan was one of excite- 


* We once encountered an ultra Irishman, who told 
ns he was going to Lady Morgan's “ to blow hér up 
for deserting her country and turaing her back on 
the Liberator.” He went, and was so fascinated by 
the ready smile and few words of tenderness she gave 
to the memory of ‘dear old Dublin"—her inimitable 
tact of turning disadvantages into advantages, and 
fues into friends—that he assured us the next iday, 
“the people of Ireland mistook that charming “Lady 
Morgan altogether ; that her heart, every morsel of it, 
was in Ireland; she lived in England only to protect 
her countrymen and prevent their being imposed on.” 

t She told us she had once deplored so earnestly 
her ignorance of geology to one of its professors that 
he offered to read a lecture on the subject (which her 
ladyship lamented pathetically she had not heard) in 
her drawing-room! She laughed afterward at this, 
as one of the great difficulties of her social life. She 
added, “I got ont of it by regretting that my present 
audience were unworthy such an honor, but thatif he 
he would do so the next night! Well, he was kind 
enough to promise, bat I could not have eurvived it, 
and the next day, of course, I was very ill.” She'once 
described to us a visit paid to her by a young literary 
American, adding, ‘I dare say he exchanged his Bi- 
ble for a peerage the moment he landed at Liverpool. 
You should have seen his ecstasy when presented to 
a duchess, and how he luxuriated under the shadow 
of the strawberry leaves.” 

t She usual!y gave a party on St. Patrick’s Day, In 
1858 Mrs. Hall received from her this characteristic 
note: 








“19th March, 1858. 11 Witrtam Srreer, Beronavta. 

“My pear Mre. Hatt,—If I was not as blind asa 
ba‘, and as weak as a rat, I would answer your pleas- 
anc and kind letter (pleasant because it was so kind 
en long et en large: as it is, Ican only say a thousan 
thanks. I was, in all truth, sending you alittle invite 
for Patrick's Day, when your note arrived with an ac- 
count of your illness. 

“T have been three months confined to my house, 
and even to particular rooms, by order of Dr. Fergu- 
son; so I have escaped so far bronchitis; but } feel 
the want of air and exercise. I hope very soon to see 
you in William Street, and have a few agreeables to 
meet you. I had my band on Patrick's Night, and 
sung my Saxon guests an Irish song, which mad? my 
little Irish harp reverberate with surprise! I faith- 
fully pay my annual subscription to the Governesses' 
Institution. I hope it is the one you recommeaded 
to me. Ever with kind regards, ' 

“S. Morgan.” 

§ The tomb will be found on the right of the prin- 
cipal walk, entering the gate in the Fulham Road. A 
large plain slab is sepported by six pillars; on a slab 

nderneath is carved an Irish harp, propped by two 
books, “France” an@ethe ‘‘ Wild Irish Girl.” At the 
base is a wreath of émmortelics. 











ment from its dawn to its close. Even when a 
governess, ‘‘ instructor of youth,”* her days were 
never sad, nor did time hang heavily on her 
hands. She was a charming companion at all 
periods, and was generally regarded in that light 
rather than as a teacher. Her animal spirits 
were inexhaustible; if not handsome, she was 
pretty, and in person attractive; she told Irish 
stories with inimitable humor, and sung Irish 
songs with singular esprit; she had been familiar 
with ‘‘ society” from her childhood, and had been 
reared in self-dependence ; her vanity, her value 
of herself, made her at ease amidst the great as 
among the small; like the soldier of fortune, she 
had all to gain and nothing to lose ; reckless as 
regarded foes, but fervent in defense of friends. 
Living on praise as the very breath of her life, 
flattery, no matter how gross, seemed never to 
exceed her right. No doubt much of ‘* woman- 
liness” was sacrificed to that perpetual exercise 
of self-dependence. Self-dependence is not the 
natural destiny of woman—rarely bringing con- 
tent, and still more rarely happiness. 

A writer who knew her in her prime thus pic- 


more than four feet high, with a slightly-curved 
spine, uneven shoulders and eyes, she glided about 
in a close-cropped wig, bound by a fillet or solid 
band of gold, her face all animation, and with a 
witty word for every body.” ** Notwithstanding 
her natural defects, she made a picturesque ap- 
pearance.” Another writer, alluding to the ‘‘ un- 
evenness” of her eyes, says ‘‘ they were, however, 
large, lustrous, and electrical.” Prince Puckler 
Muskau (who published a tour in Ireland in 
1828) describes her as ‘‘a little, frivolous, lively 
woman, neither pretty nor ugly, and with really 
fine and expressive eyes.” 

This is Mrs. Hall's portrait of Lady Morgan 
at a later year of her life: 

‘* Lady Morgan's person was so well known to 
the Aabitués of London—at all events, to the 
classes that belong to the fashionable and litera- 
ry—that any description for them may be, as she 
would have said, de trop; but thousands have 
been, at one time or other of their lives, interest- 
ed in her works, and the sort of flying reputation 
she had for saying and doing odd, but clever, 
things, and the marvelous tact which comprised 
so much of her talent, or the talent whose great- 
est society-power was tact. To those we say 
that Lady Morgan was small and slightly de- 
formed ; that her head was largé, round, and well 
formed; her features full of expression, particu- 
larly the expression that accompanies ‘humor,’ 
dimpling, as it does, round the mouth, and spark- 
ling in the eyes. ‘The natural intonations of her 
voice in conversation were singularly pleasing— 
so pleasing as to render her ‘ nothings’ pleasant ; 
and whatever affectation hovered about her large 
green fan, or was seen in the ‘ way she had’ of 
folding her draperies round her, and looking out 
of them with true Irish espiég/erie, the tones of 
that voice were to the last full of feeling.” 

Portraits of her were, of course, often painted ; 
more frequently in France than in England. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence pictured her, but express- 
ed a wish that, if engraved, his name should not 
go with it! David d’Angers sculptured her 
bust. The portrait that stands at the head of 
this Memory is from a photograph taken not 
very long before her death, but subsequently 
**worked upon.”t It is engraved from the copy 
she gave us. In 1824, the poet Samuel Lover, 
then a miniature-painter in Dublin, painted a 
portrait of her. It was to have been engraved 
by Mever; ‘* but,” says Lady Morgan’s biogra- 
pher, ** between the painter and the engraver, 
the result was such unmitigated ugliness that 
Colburn would not let it appear.” 

Few writers have aroused more hostility, or 
have been more thoroughly abused. Her grand 
enemy was her countryman, John Wilson Cro- 
ker. It was he whoassailed her in the Quarter- 
ly Review, accusing her, either indirectly or di- 
rectly, of ** licentiousness, profligacy, irreverence, 
blasphemy, libertinism, disloyalty, and atheism.” 
She had her revenge—her character of Crawley 
junior, in ** Florence Macarthy,” must have been 
a bayonet-stab in the very vitals of her fve.t 
He certainly overshot the mark; there can be 
no doubt that his severity augmented the pop- 
ularity of Lady Morgan, and increased the num- 
ber of her friends. She was found to be “an 
awkward customer” whenever she was assailed. 
She girded on her armor even to the last, and 
went into battle with no less an adversary than 
Cardinal Wiseman, who attacked her for having 
asserted, in her book on Italy, that the sacred 
chair of St. Peter, when examined, was found 
to contain this passage in Arabic characters: 
‘*There is but one God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet!” She answered the Cardinal in a 
pamphlet—it was the old war-horse roused to 
energy by the trumpet-call to battle. Latterly 
her sight began to give way, and she was almost 
blind when she ran a tilt against ‘‘his Emi- 
nence.” 

Let us fancy her gay ladyship traveling through 
France with her little ** Irish harp case,” that was 





* She did not forget this; bequeathing, in her will, 
a sum of £200 to the Aged Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution. 

t The portrait I give of her is engraved from a pho- 
tograph taken shortly before her death, one of those 
she gave to many of her friends—ourselves among the 
rest. The sun picture was not a very good one—be- 
ing, indeed, only amateur's work; it was tinted by 
his or her hand. The artist caught something of the 
well-known expression, some traits of the dear old 
face. Like most intellectual faces, however, Lady 
Morgan's was not to be photographed —not even 
painted; there was an electricity about it which 
penenees could not hope to catch, nor camera to 

x 


t Croker, by his earliest work, ‘Familiar Epis- 
tles," is said to have done to death the actor Edwin; 
at least, it was recorded on Edwin’s tombstone, in St. 
Werburgh's Church-yard, that “his death was occa- 
sioned by an illiberal and cruel attack on his profes- 
sional reputation from an anonymous assassin.” Cro- 
ker, among other “names,” called Lady Morgan “a 
female Methuselah,” knowing that was a barbed ar- 
row that was sure to stick. 





(Supriement, June 24, 187). 
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mistaken for a petit mort she had brought over to 
bury in Pére-la-Chaise ; buying herself ‘* a cha- 
peau de soleil with corn-flowers stuck in the side 
of it—twenty francs ;” receiving from Lafayette 
and his household assurances of ‘‘the attach- 
ment of three generations ;” her ‘‘ Wednesdays” 
in the gay city, where the highest and the lowest 
met — princes, dukes, marshals, counts, actors, 
Maltese knights, small poets, and small wits—in 
a word, any celebrity or any notoriety, male or 
female, was welcome to her salon. There the 
first violin player of France placed her on a 
raised seat, and declared she was his “ inspira- 
tion.” There Humboldt called and left his card, 
with the penciled words, ‘‘ Toujours malheureux.” 
Generally, however, she ‘‘ kept clear of the En- 
glish ;” content with any praise, and greedy only 
of the admiration that was to be had without the 
asking; yet ever so pleasant, so full of point, so 
perfect in the style parlant, as she terms it, as 
really to be what she aimed to be—the queen of 
society.* 

If her triumph was less in London than in the 
Elysées, it was because her worshipers were more 
phlegmatic than their light-tongued and light- 
hearted neighbors. Yet her ‘‘ evenings at home” 
were always ‘‘ successes.” 

Lady Morgan had an idea that she might be 
the means of bringing together in fraternal inter- 
course the aristocracy of rank and the aristocra- 
cy of talent on a more extensive scale than was 
possible in her maisonnette, Mr. Mackinnon, of 
Hyde Park Place, had a large house, a suit of 
rooms capable of ‘ entertaining” many, and in 
partnership with that estimable gentleman her plan 
was to be carried out. He was to issue cards to 
ladies and gentlemen of his order; she, to those 
who were eminent in literature, science, and art. 
The cards were — accordingly. They ex- 
pressed that Lady Morgan and Mr. Mackinnon 
desired to be honored with the company of So- 
and-so on the evening of Wednesday, July 16. 
It was certainly somewhat startling to read the 
names thus joined; it was known that the one 
was a widow, the other a widower, and there was 
consequently no just cause or impediment why 
the two should not be joined together. Still it 
was curious, and ‘‘ gossip” might have been ex- 
cused, especially as the card was lithographed in 
the joint names, that of Lady Morgan standing 
first. We received our invitation from her lady- 
ship’s own hands, and accepted it. On the even- 
ing of the 16th we duly entered the drawing- 
room at Hyde Park Place. We heard titles of 
all degrees announced ; but hardly a name emi- 
nent in literature, art, or science greeted our ears. 
There were present perhaps two hundred people 
of rank, but, excepting ourselves and three or four 
others of our “calling,” Lady Morgan had no 
followers to fraternize with those of Mr. Mackin- 
non. Speculation was in vain as to the cause of 
so appalling an effect. The lady was evidently 
irate; there was no way of accounting for the 
humiliating fact, and, as may be supposed, the 
evening passed off with amazing dullness, for the 
co-operation of no other lions had been sought. 
A few days afterward the mystery was explained. 
Mr. Mackinnon had agreed to envelop and di- 
rect such cards as were to go to his ‘‘ order,” 
Lady Morgan undertaking the transmission of 
such as were intended to lure the magnates of 
her own circle and craft. The cards, properly 
prepared and addressed, she handed to Mr. 
Mackinnon’s butler for the post ; but either that 
important functionary forgot his duty, or grudged 
the postage, or thought it beneath him and his 
master to invite so many untitled guests—at all 
events, they were subsequently found safe in his 
desk, where they had been in comfortable seclu- 
sion from the day when dear Lady Morgan placed 
them in his hands. It is needless to say, there 
began and ended the scheme of her ladyship to 
bring together the aristocracy of rank and the 
aristocracy of talent. 

She had that cordiality of manner which ‘ took” 
at once, and did not permit you time to inquire if 
it were sincere. She was, however, entirely free 
from literary jealousy ;+ she would aid, and not de- 
press, young authorship ; she was often generous 
with her purse, as well as her pen and tongue; 
there was nothing mean about her ; and flattered 
as she had been from her youth upward, is it won- 
derful that her large organ of self-esteem occa- 
sionally assumed a character of arrogance—that 
when she called herself ‘* Glorvina,” it was her 
weakness to persuade herself how closely she re- 
sembled that brilliant creation of her fancy—that 
she was, in a word, vain, although her vanity 
may have been but the skeleton of pride ? 

She was essentially matérielle. In no one of 
her letters, in no part of her journal, can there 
be found the remotest reference to that High 
Power from which her genius was derived, which 
protected her wayward and perilous youth, her 





* Among other peculiarities, her ladyshi - 
scribes herself as a Freemason: a weheeahhe ==. 
—‘‘the dear belle et bonne of Voltaire"—bein nde 
maitresse of a lodge—pro d it to her, ond de be. 
came “ta free and accepted mason.” The belle et bonne 
at the inauguration wore a picture of Voltaire, set in 
brilliants. ‘There were men masons present, among 
them the Bishop of Jerusalem and the actor Talma. 

As TO THE SECRET,” she writes, “it shall never pass 
these lips, in holy silence sealed ;” and certainly her 
ladyship may well wonder how it was that a secret 
confided to many women, young and beautiful and 
worldly, should never have been revealed. She does 
not tell us if she wore an apron, but the belle et bonne 
marquise did; and 80 the illustrée Anglaise was add- 
pnb bo list = free re accepted masons—“ received 

ith acclamation and three ro 
—S ’ yoy 8 honneur ponds a 

en both Sir Charles and Lady Morgan wro' 
a a well-known periodical, they wore ever saahe : 
oster young talent; and I call to mind with gratitude 
her generous criticism on the works of an author, 
= a less | sop nature would have thought a 
= er on what she might have considered her own 
rish preserve. Lady Morgan had her quick and na- 
pow aed ap = of an absurdit 
ould not help having “a fling” at it: it w: 
your neighbor's turn to-day and might AEA to- 


ness, and be really glad to do it, all the same. She 
never put the young aspirant fi aside, 
pay more attention toa titled “a 1. 
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prosperous womanhood, and her ; 
honored, old age. There is no cA ace sae 
of thanksgiving in any of her written thoughts o 

Her tact was portable, applicable, alive, ale; 
marketable, good - natured, ever ready at pay 
and consequently often useful; yes, and aa 
to others as well as to herself, for she was 2 % 
tinually ‘‘on the watch” to serve a friend an i 
aside a difficulty. Lady Morgan had - hr 
hand, no deaf ear, ‘‘ no blind side ;” she was ij 9 
bright life, from top to toe, Even when her m4 
ceptions were over, and, at her great peed 4 
might have been supposed she had gone wea ‘ed 
and languidly to bed, she chattered cheerfully 
her maid, and closed her eyes with a jest. ~ ” 

She was created for society—enjoyed and livea 
in society to the last: nothing annoyed her « 
much as being invited to a small party She 
liked the crowded room, the loud announcemen . 
and the celebrity she had earned. Her yanir, 
was charming ; it was different from every other 
vanity ; it was so naive, so original, and she a\. 
mitted it with the frankness of a child. { know 
I am vain,” she once said to Mrs. Hall, *}y: | 
have a right to be so. It is not put off and on 
like my rouge ; it is always with me, it sleeps with 
me, wakes with me, companions me in my soli. 
tude, and arrays itself for publicity whenever [ 
go abroad. I wrote books when your mothers 
worked samplers, and demanded freedom for [ro. 
land when Dan O'Connell scrambled for gulls’ 
eggs among the wild crags of Derrynane.” “| 
am vain,” she said, on another occasion, to Mre 
Hall, “ but I have a right to beso. Look at the 
number of books I have written! Did ever wom. 
an move in a brighter sphere than I do? \y 
dear, I have three invitations to dinner to-day - 
one from a duchess, another from a countess. a 
third from a diplomatist—I will not tell you who 
—a very naughty man, who, of course, keeps the 
best society in London. Now what right have 
I, my father’s daughter, to this? What am [? 
A pensioned scribbler! Yet I am given gifts that 
queens might covet. Look at that little clock; 
that stood in Marie Antoinette’s dressing-room, 
When the Louvre was pillaged, Denon met a hon. 
net rouge with it in his hand, and took it from 
him. Denon gaveittome.” Then, with a rapid 
change, she added, ‘‘ Ah, that is a long time ago! 
Princes and princesses, celebrities of all kinds, 
have presented me with the souvenirs you see 
around me, and they would make a wiser woman 
vain. 

If you complimented her on her looking ‘so 
much better,” she would reply, ‘‘ Perhaps I am 
better rouged than usual.” Once a lady, not fa- 
mous for sincerity, said, ‘‘ Dear Lady Morgan, 
how lovely your hair is! How do you preserve 
its color?” ‘* By dyeing it, my dear; I see you 
want the receipt.” When we were so fortunate 
as to find her alone, we were charmed by her 
mingling of acute observation with much that was 
genial and generous; but our enjoyment would 
be, at times, suddenly disturbed by a sarcasm— 
just as when in a delicious sandwich you are stung 
by an unwieldy drop of mustard. 

Devoted as Lady Morgan appeared to be—to 
strangers—to the frivolities of the world, she had 
sound and rational views of life and its duties as 
a daughter and a wife. Speaking with Mrs. 
Hall of some young ladies suddenly bereft of for- 
tune, she said, with an emphatic movement of 
her dear old green fan—‘‘ They do every thing 
that is fashionable—imperfectly; their singing, 
and drawing, and dancing, and languages amount 
to nothing. ‘They were educated to marry, and, 
had there been time, they might have gone off 
with, and hereafter from, husbands. They can 
not earn their salt; they do not even know how 
to dress themselves. I desire to give every gil, 
no matter what her rank, a trade—a profession, if 
the word pleases better. Cultivate one thing to 
perfection, no matter what it is, for which she has 
a talent—drawing, music, embroidery, housekeep- 
ing even; give her a staff to lay hold of; let her 
feel, ‘ That will carry me through lite without 
dependence!’ J was independent at fourteen, 
and never went in debt.” , 

Perhaps no writer ever owed less to experience 
than Lady Morgan. The faults of her youth 
were the faults of her age. She was never youns. 
Her mind attained its majority at a very ca!) 
period. She carried the same views, the sane 
ideas, the same prejudices, the same craving 10r 
liberty, the same sympathies, into her more as- 
piring works on France and Italy, as she did in 
her novels; the same contradictory love for re- 
publicanism and aristocracy, the same vanity—* 
vanity the most abounding, yet so unlike in ts 
perfect and undisguised honesty, 1ts self-avowing 
frankness, to all other vanities, that it became “ 
solutely a charm—perhaps one of her greates 
charms. wens Titel 

The last time Mrs. Hall saw “‘ the Wild _ 
Girl,” she was seated on a couch in her — 
—a picturesque ruin of old-lady womanhow- 

, : ‘a fit 
Her black silk dressing-gown fell round her ri io 
form, which seemed so fragile that ee a!” 
see the old lady move. ‘* Why, Lady —. 
she said, ‘‘ you are looking far better ap se 
pected ; you are really looking well. ag 

: es te ‘67 am not; y‘ 
my dear,” she said in reply, “! § ad 
should see me in the morning—it’s the rouge: 


it’s the rouge! 
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SPECTACLES. 
ple now- 


SPECTACLES are worn by so many peo 

adays that we are often inclined to wonder be. 
former generations managed to get 0" “Greeks 
them before they were invented. The old jux- 
and Romans do not seem to have knows ecu 
ury; but then, perhaps, their eyes ap ce of 
than those of the present short-sighte capo 
mortals. One thing, they had not so “eo spec- 
papers to trouble them as we have. nao 
tacles, after all, are not such a recent Inv 
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1300, but they are of unfathomable antiquity in 
China—not, indeed, of glass, but of rock-crystal. 
We affect to despise the humble efforts of the un- 
tutored Esquimaux, but even they have had a 
cort of spectacles of their own long before they 
ver had an opportunity of seeing any from oth- 
yer They are ignorant of the manufacture 
of glass, OF even of pottery, and they therefore 
can not construct 4 lens; but they have con- 
structed an instrument of wood and bone—an 
eve shade—which is not only a protection to the 
yjsual organs, but assists the visual power of the 
eyes. The Esquimaux term it **sttee-yaga, 
—“far sight”—the very synonym of our word 


telescope. ce 


A VISIT TO PRESIDENT GRANT. 


A “ Lonpon Parson,” who has been doing 
America, gives the following pleasant account 
of a visit to President Grant: ps 

I did not intend to seek admission into the 
White House, for the President was at home, 
and I thought it might be closed. However, I 
walked up to look at the outside. It deserves 
the name of the White House, even in a city of 
white edifices, for every thing about it—the 
glaring road, the blinds, the door itself—helped 
to claim the title. I saw no one about, no sen- 
tries, no servants of any kind. A soldier's horse 
was tied up at the entrance, but every thing 
stood quiet and still in the bright sunshine. 
Presently four persons, Americans, whom I had 
seen doing the sights of Washington, and whom, 
indeed, I had not long before directed to the 
spiral staircase which leads up the dome of the 
Capitol, came sauntering out. They walked 
away, and the door was shut behind them. An- 
other orderly rode up, tied his horse to a ring in 
the portico, and walked in. I turned aside, and 
was strolling off, supposing the White House was 
closed to visitors for the day, when an old ne- 
gress came smiling out by some side door. 
**Mornin’, Sar,” said she. 

‘Mornin’, marm,” said I. I supposed her 
to be a sort of Aunt Sally among the servants, 
and asked her if the house was still open. 

‘Bless you, Sar,” she replied, ‘‘I've been 
there three hours; but I didn’t see the Presi- 
dent after all.” 

Did you want to see him ?” 

“Yes, Sar; wages very low, work scarce.” 

**})id you expect him to find you any ?” 

“Well, Sar, | thought I’d go and see; but 
he is busy. if 

‘Then she volunteered her opinion on his fit- 
ness for his post, and praised Lincoln, ‘* Ah! 
I do believe he was a Christian.” 

Negroes are monstrously communicative. Un- 
like Americans, they frequently begin the con- 
versation, and are generally very ambitious in 
their choice of subjects. ‘The negro’s talk is as 
large as his lips. He is always contemplating a 
long journey, or delivering himself about the 
greatest matters and the biggest people. The 
black barber talks of setting up business in Lon- 
don, The boots at the hotel discusses the rela- 
tion between Canada and the United States. A 
man who sald pears to us in the train to Rich- 
mond mixed up his opinion of Henry Clay, 
apropos to nothing, with his offers of fruit. ‘This 
negress laid down the law about the qualifica- 
tion of the chief magistrate with most enter- 
taining decision, and was quite sincere in in- 
tending to place her special necessities before 
none less than the President himself. There was 
& grotesque pathos in the faith she felt in her ap- 
peal to the head of the government. 

_ But he was busy. Busy! I should think so, 
~ he has to listen to every personal tale. How- 
ever, Aunt Sally provoked me at least to look 
into the house, so I retraced my steps and rang 
the front bell. A servant out of livery opened 
the door at once, and began showing me over 
the place. I said I was an Englishman passing 
through Washington, and hoped I was not too 
late to see the White House. 

“Oh no, Sir,” he replied; ‘but you must 
hot expect to see such a palace as you have in 
England.” as ’ 

While we were looking about I said, *‘I sup- 
— President is much pressed upon by visit- 


er lands, 











Well,” he rejoined, “ there are pretty many, 
but I am sure he would see you if you walked 
Up stairs,” ‘ . 
“I won't trouble him,” said I; “besides, I 
ae come prepared to seek a presenta- 

| referred to my dress, wide-awake and overcoat, 
which I wore because the wind was keen, though 
en sun Was bright. He saw what 1 meant, and 

aughed, adding, 

“We don’t think about that here, Sir.” 

So I strolled up the stairs, which were public, 
and found myself, without introduction, ina large 
ra — General was hearing an appli- 

“om some contractor at a table, a secre- 
tary sitting at another, and an old gentleman 
standing before the fire with an unlit cigar in his 
mouth, A negro porter sat by a door on the 
Other side of the room. 

y T eneral, too, asked me most courteously 
had | in . 7 see the President. I replied that 
ee ay 1€ received that day I would have 
tre a oa, the honor of making my 
-_— a m, but that I did not like to go in as I 

‘- de smiled, and said that made no differ- 
ence, and added, 

rs ye your card in. Sit down.” 
ove ppv my card and sat down, while he 

wanda tis business. In a minute or two 
Pret La te an inner room, and found the 

‘cident standing before the fire smoking a 





Cigar. ness ms ° 
ae i le was exceedingly courteous, and hon- 
the Mme with some conversation about Utah and 


pee oe es line, the former of which he knew 
l oe personally, having been there. Then 
‘ce my bow, he shook hands, and I went out, 





certainly much impressed with the extreme facil- 
ity of access granted by the head of the govern- 
ment to visitors. ‘The whole thing was so unex- 
pectedly informal that I felt it difficult to realize 
that I had had an interview with so great a person- 
age as the President of the United States. He is 
a very gentlemanly man, with a quiet, deliberate 
voice, and an eye that looks straight at you when 
he speaks. He wore an ordinary morning dress, 
almost scrupulously well-fitting ; and I noticed 
that, like the majority of Americans, he had a 
small, white hand and very neat boots. 

There can be no greater mistake than to rep- 
resent the conventional American in a tail coat 
and bulgy boots. I did not notice a tail coat 
worn in the morning while in America, nor did 
I ever see a more clean-heeled race in my life. 
Even in the rough West, where trowsers are worn 
stuffed into ‘* Wellingtons”—though they are not 
known by that name there—the boots were al- 
most invariably neatly built. Our guide in the 
Sierra wore a high-heeled pair, which might have 
come out of the most fashionable shop in Regent 
Street. 

The President is exposed to much detail of 
work, which must be very wearisome. He re- 
ceives, I forget whether it is twice or three times 
a week, and is, of course, constantly pestered 
with personal applications for office. It was ex- 
ceedingly good-natured in him to see me, a wan- 
dering Englishman, as he did after the reception 
hours had passed. No one, moreover, could be 
more pleasantly courteous than General --—, 
with whom before I left I had some very agree- 
able conversation, And this courtesy descends 
to lower officials. Again and again I ventured to 
introduce myself to such as the officers of Pub- 
lic Charities and Corrections, and Emigration, 
in New York, and nowhere did I find a ** Jack 
in office.” All every where offered me all the 
facilities in their power, often putting themselves 
to trouble in showing me what I wanted to see. 
The ordinary attendants, moreover, never seemed 
to expect a fee. Only once did I havea hint of 
the kind, and that was from a convict boat-crew, 
in parti-colored dresses, when their officer offered 
to row me across the East River from the peni- 
tentiary. ‘They suggested that they had no 
** baccy.” 





SOOT ON THE BRAIN. 


Tosacco has always had its opponents, from 
James I., of ‘‘ Counterblast” memory, down to 
the disgusted ones of the present day. We never 
read the royal author; but if his facts were any 
thing like as alarming as those of old Theophi- 
lus Gale, in his ** Court of the Gentiles” (1676), 
we think James must have had many converts. 
Theophilus says: ‘I had three friends, and two 
of them, worthy divines, taken away by apoplexies 
within the space of one year, all great tabaco- 
nists. Again, it fills the brain with fuliginose 
black vapors or smoke, like the soot of a chim- 
ney. Pauvius, a great anatomist, and Falken- 
burgius affirm that by the abuse of this fume the 
brain contracts a kind of black soot; and they 
prove the opinion both by experience and reason. 
Raphelengius relates that Pauvius, dissecting one 
that had been a great smoker, found his brain 
clothed with a kind of black soot. And Fal- 
kenburgius proves by these reasons that not only 
fuliginose vapors, but also a black crust, like that 
of the soot on a chimney back, is contracted on 
the skull by the inordinate use of tobacco.” Aft- 
er this we think we will take a pipe. 





A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


By CHARLES READE 


WITH MANY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


Tue lady put her hand to her heart, and was 
silent a long time. 

At last she said, doggedly but faintly, ‘*‘ You 
will go with me to that place to-morrow, one of 
you.” 

” T'll go, my lady,” said Moss. ‘‘ Will, here, 
had better not show his face. ‘They might take 
the law on him for that there shot.” 

Drake hung his head, and his ardor was evi- 
dently cooled by discovering that Sir Charles 
had been taken to a mad-house. 

Lady Bassett saw and sighed, and said she 
would take Moss to show her the way. 

At eleven o'clock next morning a light car- 
riage and pair came round to the Hall gate, and 
a large basket, a portmanteau, and a bag were 
placed on the roof under care of Moss; smaller 
packages were put inside; and Lady Bassett and 
her maid got in, both dressed in black. 

They reached Bellevue House at half past two. 
The lodge gate was open, to Lady Bassett’s sur- 
prise, and they drove through some pleasant 
grounds to a large white house. 

The place at first sight had no distinctive 
character: great ingenuity had been used to se- 
cure the inmates without seeming to incarcerate 
them. ‘There were no bars to the lower front 
windows, and the side windows, with their de- 
fenses, were shrouded by shrubs. The sentinels 
were out of sight, or employed on some occu- 
pation or other, but within call. Some patients 
were playing at cricket; some ladies looking 
on; others strolling on the gravel with a nurse, 
dressed very much like themselves, who did not 
obtrude her functions unnecessarily. All was 
apparent indifference, and Argus-eyed vigilance. 
So much for the surface. 

Of course, even at this moment, some of the 
locked rooms had violent and miserable inmates. 

The hall door opened as the carriage drew 














up; a respectable servant came forward, 








Lady Bassett handed him her card, and said 
‘*T am come to see my husband, Sir,” ; 
a man never moved a muscle, but said, 

ou must wait, if you please, till 1 take your 
card in.” 

He soon returned, and said, *‘ Dr. Suaby is not 
here, but the gentleman in charge will see you.” 

Lady Bassett got out, and, beckoning Mary 
Wells, followed the servant into a curious room, 
half library, half chemist’s shop; they called it 
** the laboratory.” 

Here she found a tall man leaning on a dirty 
mantel-piece, who received her stiffly. He had 
a pale mustache, very thin lips, and altogether a 
severe manner. His head bald, rather prema- 
turely, and whiskers abundant. 

Lady Bassett looked him all over with one 
glance of her woman’s eye, and saw she had a 
hard and vain man to deal with. 

** Are you the gentleman to whom this house 
belongs ?” she faltered. 

**No, madam; I am in charge during Dr. 
Suaby’s absence.” 

‘** That comes to the same thing. Sir, I am 
come to see my dear husband.”’ 

‘** Have you an order ?” 

** An order, Sir? I am his wife.” 

Mr. Salter shrugged his shoulders a little, and 
said, ‘‘I have no authority to let any visitor see 
a patient without an order from the person by 
whose authority he is placed here, or else an 
order from the Commissioners.” 

** But that can not apply to his wife; to her 
who is one with him, for better for worse, in 
sickness or health.” 

**It seems hard; but I have no discretion in 
the matter. The patient only came yesterday— 
much excited. He is better to-day, and an in- 
terview with you would excite him again.” 

“Ohno! no! no! I can always soothe him. 
I will be so mild, so gentle. You can be present, 
and hear every word I say. I will only kiss him, 
and tell him who has done this, and to be brave, 
for his wife watches over him; and, Sir, I will 
beg him to be patient, and not blame you nor 
any of the people here.” 

** Very proper, very proper; but really this 
interview must be postponed till you have an 
order, or Dr. Suaby returns. He can violate his 
own rules if he likes; but I can not, and, in- 
deed, I dare not.” 

** Dare not let a lady see her husband? Then 
you are nota man. Oh, can this be England ? 
It is too inhuman.” 

Then she began to cry, and wring her hands. 

**This is very painful,” said Mr. Salter, and 
left the room. 

The respectable servant looked in soon after, 
and Lady Bassett told him, between her sobs, 
that she had brought some clothes and things 
for her husband. ‘* Surely, Sir,” said she, ‘‘ they 
will not refuse me that?” 

** Lord, no, ma'am,” saidthe man. ‘* You can 
give them to the keeper and nurse in charge of 
him.” 

Lady Bassett slipped a guinea into the man’s 
hand directly. ‘‘ Let me see those people,” 
said she. 

The man winked, and vanished: he soon re- 
appeared, and said, loudly, ‘‘ Now, madam, if 
you will order the things into the hall.” 

Lady Bassett came out and gave the order. 

A short, bull-necked man, and rather a pretty 
young woman with a flaunting cap, bestirred 
themselves getting down the things; and Mr. 
Salter came out and looked on. 

Lady Bassett called Mary Wells, and gave her 
a five-pound note to slip into the man’s hand. 
She telegraphed the girl, who instantly came 
near her with an India rubber bath, and, affect- 
ing ignorance, asked her what that was. 

Lady Bassett dropped three sovereigns into 
the bath, and said, *‘’Ten times, twenty times 
that, if you are kind to him. ‘Tell him it is his 
cousin’s doing, but his wife watches over him.” 

‘All right,” said the girl, ‘*Come again 
when the doctor is here.” 

All this passed, in swift whispers, a few yards 
from Mr. Salter, and he now came forward and 
offered his arm to conduct Lady Bassett to the 
carriage. 

But the wretched, heart-broken wife forgot 
her art of pleasing. She shrank from him with 
a faint ery of aversion, and got into her carriage 
unaided. Mary Wells followed her. 

Mr. Salter was unwilling to receive this rebuff. 
He followed, and said, ‘* The clothes shall be 
given, with any message you may think fit to in- 
trust to me.” 

Lady Bassett turned away sharply from him, 
and said to Mary Wells, ‘‘ Tell him to drive 
home. Home! I have none now. Its light is 
torn from me.” 

The carriage drove away as she uttered these 
piteous words, 

She cried at intervals all the way home; and 
could hardly drag herself up stairs to bed. 

Mr. Angelo called next day with bad news. 
Not a magistrate would move a finger against 
Mr. Bassett: he had the law on his side. Sir 
Charles was evidently insane ; it was quite prop- 
er he should be put in security before he did 
some mischief to himself or Lady Bassett. 
‘** They say, why was he hidden for two months, 
if there was not something very wrong ?” 

Lady Bassett ordered the carriage and paid 
several calls, to counteract this fatal impression. 

She found, to her horror, she might as well try 
to move a rock. There was plenty of kindness 
and pity; but the moment she began to assure 
them her husband was not insane she was met 
with the dead silence of polite incredulity. One 
or two old friends went further, and said, ‘* My 
dear, we are told he could not be taken away 
without two doctors’ certificates; now, consider, 
they must know better than you. Have patience, 
and let them cure him.” 

Ladv Bassett withdrew her friendship on the 





spot from two ladies for contradicting her on 
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such a subject; she returned home almost wild 
herself. 

In the village her carriage was stopped by a 
woman with her hair all flying, who told her, in 
a lamentable voice, that Squire Bassett had sent 
nine men to prison for taking Sir Charles's part 
and ill-treating his captors. 

** My lawyer shall defend them at my expense,” 
said Lady Bassett, with a sigh. , 

At last she got home, and went up to her 
own room, and there was Mary Wells waiting 
to dress her. . 

She tottered in, and sank into a chair. But, 
after this temporary exhaustion, came a rising 
tempest of passion ; her eyes roved, her fingers 
worked, and her heart seemed to come out of 
her in words of fire. ‘*I have not a friend in 
all the county. That villain has only to say 

Mad,’ and all turn from me, as if an angel of 
truth had said ‘Criminal.’ We have no friend 
but one, and she is my servant. Now go and 
envy wealth and titles. No wife in this parish 
is so poor as 1; powerless in the folds of a ser- 
pent. I can’t see my husband without an order 
from him. He is all power, I and mine all weak- 
ness.” She raised her clinched fists, she clutch- 
ed her beautiful hair as if she would tear it out 
by the roots. ‘I shal! go mad! I shall go 
mad! No!” said she, all of a sudden, *‘ That 
will not do. ‘That is what he wants—and then 
my darling would be defenseless. I will not go 
mad.” ‘Then suddenly grinding her white teeth : 
**Tll teach him to drive a lady te despair, I'll 
fight.” 

She descended, almost without a break, from 
the fury of a Pythoness to a strange calm. Oh!, 
then it is her sex are dangerous. 

** Don’t look so pale,” said she, and she actu- 
ally smiled. ‘* All is fair against so foul a vil- 
lain. You and I will defeat him. Dress me, 
Mary.” 

Mary Wells, carried away by the unusual vio- 
lence of a superior mind, was quite bewildered. 

Lady Bassett smiled a strange smile, and said, 
**T'll show you how to dress me;” and she did 
give her a lesson that astonished her. 

** And now,” said Lady Bassctt, ** I shall dress 
you.” And she took a loose full dress out of her 
wardrobe, and made Mary Wells put it on; but 
first she inserted some stuffing so adroitly that 
Mary seemed very buxom, but what she wished 
to hide was hidden. Not so Lady Bassett her- 
self. Her figure looked much rounder than in 
the last dress she wore. 

With all this she was late for dinner, and 
when she went down, Mr. Angelo had just fin- 
ished telling Mr. Oldfield of the mishap to the 
villagers. 

Lady Bassett came in animated and beautiful. 

Dinner was announced directly, and a. com- 
monplace conversation kept up till the servants 
were got rid of. She then told Mr. Oldfield how 
she had been refused admittance to Sir Charles 
at Bellevue House, a plain proof, to her mind, 
they knew her husband was not insane; and 
begged him to act with energy, and get Sir 
Charles out before his reason could be perma- 
nently injured by the outrage and the horror of 
his situation. 

This led to a discussion, in which Mr. Angelo 
and Lady Bassett threw out various suggestions, 
and Mr. Oldfield cooled their ardor with sound 
objections. He was familiar with the Statutes 
de Lunatico, and said they had been strictly ob- 
served both in the capture of Sir Charles and 
in Mr. Salter’s refusal to let the wife see the hus- 
band. In short, he appeared either unable or 
unwilling to see any thing except the strong legal 
position of the adverse party. 

Mr. Oldfield was one of those pradent lawyers 
who search for the adversary’s strong points, that 
their clients may not be taken by surprise ; and 
that is very wise of them. But wise things re- 
quire to be done wisely: he sometimes carried 
this system so far as to discourage his client too 
much. It is a fine thing to make your client 
think his case the weaker of the two, and then 
win it for him easily; that gratifies your own 
foible, professional vanity. But suppose, with 
your discouraging him so, he flings up or com- 
promises a winning case? Suppose he takes 
the huff, and goes to some other lawyer, who 
will warm him with hopes instead of cooling 
him with a one-sided and hostile view of his 
case ? 

In the present discussion Mr, Oldfield’s habit 
of beginning by admiring his adversaries, togeth- 
er with his knowledge of law and little else, and 
his secret conviction that Sir Charles was un- 
sound of mind, combined to paralyze him ; and, 
not being a man of invention, he could not see 
his way out of the wood at all; he could nega- 
tive Mr. Apgelo’s suggestions and give good rea- 
sons, but he could not, or did not, suggest any 
thing better to be done. : 

Lady Bassett listened to his negative wisdom 
with a bitter smile, and said, at last, witha sigh: 
‘* It seems, then, we are to sit quiet and do noth- 
ing, while Mr. Bassett and his solicitor strike blow 
upon blow. There! I'll fight my own battle ; 
and do you try and find some way of defending 
the poor souls that are in trouble because they 
did not sit with their hands before them when 
their benefactor Was outraged. Command my 
purse, if money will save them from prison.” 

Then she rose with dignity, and walked like 
a camelopard all down the room on the side 
opposite to Mr. Oldfield. Angelo flew to open 
the door, and in a whisper begged a word with 
her in private. She bowed assent, and passed 
on from the room. 

‘*What a fine creature!” said Mr. Oldfield. 
** How she walks!” 

Mr. Angelo made no reply to this, but asked 
him what was to be done for the poor men: 
‘*they will be up before the Bench to-morrow.” 

Stung a little by Lady Bassett’s remark, Mr. 
Oldfield answered, promptly, ‘‘We must get 
some tradesmen to bail them with our money. 
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It will only be a few pounds apiece. If the bail 
is accepted, they shall offer pecuniary compensa- 
tion, and get up a defense; find somebody to 
swear Sir Charles was sane—that sort of evi- 
dence is always to be got. Counsel must do 
the rest. Simple natives—benefactor outraged 


—-honest impulse—regretted, the moment they | 


understood the capture had been legally made. 
Then throw dirt on the plaintiff. He is mali- 
cious, and can be proved to have forsworn hisa- 
self in Bassett. v. Bassett.” 

A tap at the door, and Mary Wells put in her 
head. ‘‘If you please, Sir, my lady is tired, and 
she wishes to say a word to you before she goes 
up stairs.” 

‘* Excuse me one minute,” said Mr. Angelo, 
and followed Mary Wells. She ushered him into 
a boudoir, where he found Lady Bassett seated in 
an arm-chair, with her head on her hand, and 
her eyes fixed sadly on the carpet. 

She smiled faintly, and said, ‘* Well, what do 
you wish to say to me?” 

**Tt is about Mr. Oldfield. 
competent.” 

**T don’t know. I snubbed him, poor mau: 
but if the law is all against us!” 

‘*}low does he know that? He assumes it 
because he is prejudiced in favor of the enemy. 
How does he know they have done every thing 
the Act of Parliament requires? And, if they 
have, Law is not invincible. 


He is clearly im- 


— 


When Law deties | 


Morality, it gets baffled, and trampled on in all | 


civilized communities.” 
**T never heard that before.” 


‘** But you would if you had been at Oxford,” | 


said he, smiling. 


AT" 


** What we want is a man of genius, of inven- | 


tion; 
ery chance, lawful or unlawful, and fight with all 
manner of weapons.” 

Lady Bassett’s eye flashed a moment. ‘‘ Ah!” 
said she; ‘‘ but where can I find such a man, 
with knowledge to’ guide his zeal ?” 

**T think I know of aman who could at 
all eventsadvise you, if you would ask him.” 

** Ah! Who?” 

‘* He is a writer; and opinions vary as 
to his merit. Some say he has talent; 
others say it is all eccentricity and affec- 
tation. One thing is certain—his books 
bring about the changes he demands. And 
then he is in earnest ; he has taken a good 
many lunatics out of confine- 
ment.” 

**Ts it possible ? 
him at once.” 

‘* He lives in London; but I have a 
friend who knows him. May I send an 
outline to him through that friend, and 
ask him whether he can advise you in the 
matter ?” 

** You may; and thank you a thousand 
times!” 

‘*A mind like that, with knowledge, 
zeal, and invention, must surely throw 
some light.” 

** One would think so, dear friend.” 

‘*T'll write to-night and send a letter to 
Greatrex ; we shall perhaps get an an- 
swer the day after to-morrow.” 

‘“‘Ah! you are not the one to go to 
sleep in the service of afriend. A writer, 
did you say? What does he write?” 

** Fiction.” 

‘* What, novels?” 

** And dramas and all.” 

Lady Bassett sighed incredulously. ‘‘I 
should never think of going to Fiction for 
wisdom.” 

‘*When the Family Calas were about 
to be executed unjustly, with the consent 
of all the lawyers and statesmen in 
France, one man in a nation saw the er- 
ror, and fought for the innocent, and 
saved them; and that one wise man in a 
nation of fools was a writer of fiction.” 

‘Oh! a learned Oxonian can always answer 
a poor ignorant thing like me. One swallow 
does not make summer, for all that.” 

** But this writer’s fictions are not like the 
novels you read; they are works of laborious 
research. Besides, he is a lawyer, as well as a 
novelist.” 

** Oh, if he is a lawyer!” 

** Then I. may write ?” 

** Yes,” said Lady Bassett, despondingly. 

‘* What is to become of Oldfield ?” 

**Send him to the drawing-room. I will go 
down and endure him for another hour. You 
can write your letter here, and then please come 
and relieve me of Mr. Negative.” 

She rang, and ordered coffee and tea into the 
drawing-room; and Mr. Oldfield found her very 
cold company. 

In half an hour Mr. Angelo came down, look- 
ing flushed and very handsome; and Lady Bas- 
sett had some fresh tea made for him. 

This done, she bade the gentlemen good-night, 
and went to her room. Here she found Mary 
Wells full of curiosity to know whether the law- 
yer would get Sir Charles out of the asylum. 

Lady Bassett gave loose to her indignation, 
and said nothing was to be expected from such 
a Nullity. ‘* Mary, he could not see. I gave 
him every opportunxy. I walked slowly down 
the room before him after dinner; and I came 
into the drawing-room and moved about, and 
yet he could not see.” 

‘**’'Then you will have to tell him, that is al}.” 

**Never; no more shall you, I'll not trust 

my fate, and Sir Charles's, to a man that has no 
eves. 
For this feminine reason she took a spite 
against poor Oldfield; but to Mr. Angelo she 
suppressed the real reason, and entered into that 
ardent gentleman's grounds of discontent, though 
these alone would not have entirely dissolved her 
respect for the family solicitor. 


alleged 


Then let us apply to 


a man who will see every chance, take ev- | 





Next afternoon Angelo came to her in great 
distress and ire. ~** Beaten! beaten! and all 
through our adversaries’ having more talent. 
Mr. Bassett did not appear at first. Wheeler 
excused him on the ground that his wife was 
seriously ill through the fright. Bassett’s serv- 
ants were called, and swore to the damage and 
to the men, all but one. He got off. ‘Then Old- 
field made a dry speech; and a tradesman he 
had prepared offered bail. The magistrates were 
consulting, when in burst Mr. Bassett all in black, 
and made a speech fifty times stronger than Old- 
field’s, and sobbed, and told them the rioters 
had frightened his wife so she had been prema- 
turely confined, and the child was dead. Could 
they take bail for a riot, a dastardly attack by a 
mob of cowards on a poor defenseless woman, 
the gentlest and most inoffensive creature in En- 
gland? Then he went on: ‘They were told 
T was not in the house; and then they found 
courage to fling stones, to terrify my wife and 
kill my child. Poor soul!’ he said, ‘she lies 
between life and death herself: and I come here 
in an agony of fear, but I come for justice; the 
man of straw, who offers bail, is furnished with 
the money by those who stimulated the outrage. 
Defeat that fraud, and teach these cowards who 
war on defenseless ladies that there is humanity 
and justice and law in the land.’ ‘Then Oldfield 
tried to answer him with his hems and his haws ; 
but Bassett turned on him like a giant, and swept 
him away.” 

** Poor woman!” 

‘* Ah! that is true: Lam afraid I have thought 
too little of her. But you suffer, and so must 
she. It is the most terrible feud; one would 
think this was Corsica instead of England, only 
the fighting is not done with daggers. But, after 
this, pray lean no more on that Oldfield. We 
were all carried away at first; but, now I think 
of it, Bassett must have been in the court, and 
held back to make the climax. Oh yes! it was 
another surprise and another success. ‘They are 
all sent to jail. Superior generalship! If Wheel- 


er had been our man, we should have had eight 
wives crying for pity, each with one child in her 
arms, and another holding on to her apron. Do, 
pray, Lady Bassett, dismiss that Nullity.” 

**Oh, I can not do that; he is Sir Charles’s 
lawyer; but I have promised you to seek advice 
elsewhere, and so I will.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the toll- 
ing of the church-bell. 

The first note startled Lady Bassett, and she 
turned pale. 

‘*T must leave you,” said Angelo, regretfully. 
‘*T have to bury Mr. Bassett’s little boy; he lived 
an hour.” : 

Lady Bassett sat and heard the bell toll. 

Strange, sad thoughts passed through her 
mind. ‘‘Is it saddest when it tolls, or when it 
rings—that bell? He has killed his own child 
by robbing me of my husband. We are in the 
hands of God, after all, let Wheeler be ever so 
cunning, and Oldfield ever so simple.—And I 


; am not acting by that.—Where is my trust in 


| God's justice ?—O thon of little faith !—What 








shall I do? Love is stronger in me than faith 
—stronger than any thing iw heaven or earth. 
God forgive me—God help me—I will go back. 

‘* But oh, to stand still, and be good and sim- 
ple, and to see my husband trampled on by a 
cunning villain ! 

**Why is there a future state, where every 
thing is to be different? no hate; no injustice; 
all love. Why is it not all of a piece? Why 
begin wrong if it is to end all right? If I was 
omnipotent it should be right from the first.— 
O thou of little faith!—Ah me! it is hard to 
see fools and devils, and realize angels unseen. 
Oh that I could shut my eyes in faith and go to 
sleep, and drift on the right path; for I shall 
never take it with my eyes open, and my heart 
bleeding for him.” 

Then her head fell languidly back, her eyes 
closed, and the tears welled through them: they 
knew the way by this time. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


Next morning in came Mr. Angelo, with glow- 
ing cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

**T have got a letter, a most gratifying one. 
| My friend called on Mr. Rolfe, and gave him 
| my lines; and he replies direct to me. May I 
| read you his letter ?” 

**Oh yes.” 

*¢* Dear Sir,— The case you have sent me, of 
a gentleman confined on certificates by order of 
un interested relative—as you presume, for you 
have not seen the order—and on grounds you think 
insufficient, is interesting, and some of it looks 
true; but there are gaps in the statement, and I 
dare not advise in so nice a matter till these are 
silled ; but that, I suspect, can only be done by 
the lady herself. She had better call on me in 
person; it may be worth her while. At home 
every day, 10—3, this week. As for yourself, 
you need not address me through Greatrex. I 
have seen you pull No.6, and afterward stroke 
in the University boat, and you dived in Ports- 
mouth Harbor, and saved a sailor. See ‘* Ryde 
Journal,” Aug. 10, p. 4, col.3 ; cited in my Day- 
book Aug. 10, and also in my Index hominum, in 
voce ‘* Angelo” ’—ha! ha! here’s a fellow for de- 
tail! * Yours very truly, 

‘6 * RouFE.’ 


” 


** And did you?” 

‘* Did I what ?” 

‘* Dive and save a sailor.” 

‘© No; I nailed him just as he was sinking.” 

‘* How good and brave you are!” 

Angelo blushed like a girl. ‘‘ It makes me 
too happy to hear such words from you. But I 
vote we don’t talk about me. Will you call on 
Mr. Rolfe ?” 

‘* Ts he married ?” 

Angelo opened his eyes at the question. ‘‘I 
think not,” said he. ‘‘ Indeed, I know he is not.” 

**Could you get him down here ?” 

Angelo shook his head. ‘‘If he knew you, 
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“AND STEPPED INTO THE ROOM.” 


perhaps; but can you expect him to come here 
upon your business? These popular writers are 
spoiled by the ladies. I doubt if he would walk 
across the street to advise astranger. Candidly, 
why should he ?” 

** No; and it was ridiculous vanity to suppose 
he would. But I never called on a gentleman 
in my life.” 

‘*'Take me with you. You can go up at nine, 
and be back to a Jate dinner.” 

**T shall never have the courage to go. Let 
me have his letter.” 

He gave her the letter, and she took it away. 

At six o'clock she sent Mary Wells to Mr. 
Angelo, with a note to say she had studied Mr. 
Rolfe’s letter, and there was more in it than she 
had thought ; but his going off from her husband 
to boat-racing seemed trivial, and she could not 
make up her mind to go to London to consult a 
novelist on such a serious matter. 

At nine she sent to say she should go, but 
could not think of dragging him there: she 
should take her maid. 

Before eleven, she half repented this resolution, 
but her maid kept her toit; andat half past twelve 
next day they reached Mr. Rolfe’s door; an old- 


stand opposite to the door, and a tide of omni- 
buses passing it. 

Lady Bassett viewed the place discontentedly, 
and said to herself, ‘* What a poky little place for 
a writer to live in ; how noisy, how unpoetical !” 

They knocked at the door. It was opened by 
a maid-servant. ‘Is Mr. Rolfe at home?” — 

*“*Yes,ma’am. Please give me your card, and 
write the business.” . 

_ Lady Bassett took out her card and wrote a 
line or two on the back of it. The maid glanced 
at it, and showed her intoa room, while she took 
the card to her master. 

The room was rather long, low, and nonde- 
Script; scarlet flock paper; curtains and sofas 














fashioned, mean-looking house, in one of the | 
briskest thoroughfares of the metropolis ; a cab- | 





green Utrecht velvet; wood-work and pill 
white and gold; two windows looking 0 _ 
street; at the other end folding-doors wi a te 
ly any wood-work, all plate - glass, 
hidden by heavy curtains of the same color and 
material as the others. Accustomed to “te 
lofty rooms, Lady Bassett felt herself in a 
box here ; but the colors pleased her. She said 
to Mary Wells, ‘*‘ What a funny, cozy littl 
place for a gentleman to live in!” ” ' 

Mr. Rolfe was engaged with some one and 
she was kept waiting ; this was quite new to her. 
and discouraged her, already intimidated by the 
novelty of the situation. ~ _ 

She tried to encourage herself by saying it was 
for her husband she did this unusual thing: byt 
she felt very miserable and inclined to cry. . 

At last a bell rang; the maid came in and in. 
vited Lady Bassett to follow her. She opened 
the glass folding-doors, and took them into a 
small conservatory, walled like a grotto, with 
ferns sprouting out of rocky fissures, and spars 
sparkling, water dripping. Then she opened 
two more glass folding-doors, and ushered them 
into an empty room, the like of which Lady Bas 
sett had never seen; it was large in itself and 
multiplied tenfold by great mirrors from floo; to 
ceiling, with no frames but a narrow oak bead- 
ing ; opposite her, on entering, was a bay-wip- 
dow all plate-glass, the central panes of which 
opened, like doors, upoh a pretty little garden 
that glowed with color, and was backed by fine 
trees belonging to the nation; for this garden 
ran up to the wall of Hyde Park. : 

The numerous and large mirrors all down to 
the ground laid hold of the garden and the flow- 
ers, and by double and treble reflection filled the 
room with delightful nooks of verdure and color. 

To confuse the eye still more, a quantity of 
young India rubber trees, with glossy leaves, 
were placed before the large central mirvor, 
The carpet was a warm velvet-pile, the walls 
were distempered, a French gray, not cold, but 
with a tint of mauve that gave a warm and cheer- 
ing bloom ; this soothing color gave great 
effect to the one or two masterpieces of 
painting that hung on the walls, and to 
the gilt frames; the furniture, oak and 
marqueterie highly polished; the cur. 
tains, scarlet merino, through which the 
sun shone, and, being a London sun, dif. 
fused a mild rosy tint favorable to female 
faces. Not a sound of London could be 
heard. 

So far the room was romantic; but 
there was a prosaic corner to shock those 
who fancy that fiction is the spontaneous 
overflow of a poetic fountain fed by na- 
ture only; between the fire-place and the 
window, and within a foot or two of the 
wall, stood a gigantic writing-table, with 
the signs of hard labor on it, and of se- 
vere system. ‘Three plated buckets, each 
containing three pints, full of letters to be 
answered, other letters to be pasted into 
a classified guard-book, loose notes to be 
pasted into various books and classified 
(for this writer used to sneer at the learn- 
ed men who say, “‘I will look among my 
papers for it ;” he held that tery written 
scrap ought either to be burned, or past- 
ed into a classified guard-book, where it 
could be found by consulting the index); 
five things like bankers’ bill-books, into 
whose several compartments MS. notes 
and newspaper cuttings were thrown, as & 
preliminary toward classification in books. 

Underneath the table was a formidable 
array of note-books, standing upright, and 
labeled on their backs. There were about. 
twenty large folios of classified facts, ideas, 
and pictures—for the-very wood-cuts were 
all indexed and classified on the plan of 
a tradesman’s ledger; there was also the 
receipt-book of the year, treated on the 
same plan. Receipts on a file would not 
do for this romantic creature. If a tradesman 
brought a bill, he must be able to turn to that 
tradesman’s name in a book, and prove in a mo- 
ment whether it had been paid or not. Then 
there was a collection of solid quartos, and of 
smaller folio guard-books called Indexes. ‘There 
was “Index rerum et journalium”—‘“ Index 
rerum et librorum”—‘“‘ Index rerum et hom 
num,” and a lot more ; indeed, so many that, by 
way of climax, there was a fat folio ledger ent 
tled ‘‘ Index ad Indices.” 

By the side of the table were six or seven 

thick pasteboard cards, each about the size ot . 
large port-folio, and on these the author's notes 
and extracts were collected from all his reper 
tories into something like a focus for a present 
purpose. He was writing a novel based on 
facts; facts, incidents, living dialogue, pictures, 
reflections, situations, were all on these cards (0 
choose from, and arranged in headed columns 
and some portions of the work he was writing °! 
this basis of imagination and drudgery lay on the 
table in two forms, his own writing, and his se ‘ 
retary’s copy thereof, the latter corrected for the 
press. This copy was half margin, and so pro 
vided for additions and improvements ; but “4 
one addition there were ten excisions, great an 
small. 
Lady Bassett had just time to take 
beauty and artistic character of the place, te. 
realize the appalling drudgery that —— hed 
workshop, when the author, who had dasi< 
into his garden for a moments recrea 
to the window, and furnished contrast No ~ 
For he looked neither like a poet nor 4 dred nd 
but a great fat country farmer. He was ee 
tall, very portly, smallish head, comm a 
features, mild brown eye not very bright, a - 
beard, and wore a suit of tweed all one od 
Such looked the writer of romances a ge he 
fact. 


th scarce. 
but partly 
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He rolled up to the window—for, | 


rt 


looked like a farmer, he walked like a sail 
and stepped into the room. 





